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President Eisenhower Takes the Initiative 


By CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


NITIATIVE, which in military terms means originating 

pressure instead of replying to it, is as important in politics as 

it is in warfare. In the past week, President Eisenhower, who 

was once a General, took the initiative in both domestic and 
international politics. Domestically, the President for the first time 
condemned in clear and unmistakable fashion some of Senator 
McCarthy’s views which run counter to those of the Administra- 
tion, and represented a domestic challenge. And in international 
politics the President flew back from the Bermuda conference to 
make his speech to the United Nations on atomic energy. 

As is usual in these days when the old distinctions between 
domestic affairs and foreign affairs are no longer valid, the 
President’s stand on McCarthy had considerable impact abroad, 
and his speech to the United Nations reinforced his leadership at 
home. The truth is, as Americans are coming to learn since they 
have been cast in the role of world leadership, that foreign affairs 
and domestic affairs are all of a piece: they cannot be separated, 
and each acts powerfully upon the other. 

This is not a novel conception—the nation is long accustomed 
to striding the world stage—but it is new to Americans, who had 
not thought about it that way for 150 years or so. Indeed, the 
McCarthy challenge to which the President and Secretary of State 
Dulles replied so bluntly grew out of a difference on foreign affairs. 

cCarthy was thinking particularly, one suspects, about British 
trade with China, when he criticised the Administration for being 


too soft toward America’s allies: 
instead of cracking down. 

To be sure, he threw in’a few grace notes about being soft 
towards communism in general on the part of the Administration, 
but it was the idea that American policy towards its friends should 
be conducted on the theory of the big stick that Eisenhower and 
Dulles picked up and threw down hard. This was very welcome 
to America’s allies in the free world: a phase of American domestic 
politics, but it had its repercussions in foreign affairs. 

You are doubtless aware of the developments which followed: 
McCarthy’s appeal to Americans of similar kidney to telegraph the 
White House in his behalf, and the dispute over the computing of 
that response. It wound up in a very significant manner. The White 
House received in all about 50,000 letters and telegrams on the 
matter, about 25,000 of each; that in itself is interesting because 
it does not compare with the number which the White House re- 
ceived, for instance, when President Truman fired General 
MacArthur; or in the Rosenberg case; or during the Presidential 
campaign, when Vice-President Nixon, then Senator Nixon, was 
revealed as having received, while a senator, financial help from a 
group of wealthy ‘backers in California. 

Americans are used to communicating with their officials in pro- 
test or support, and are easily mobilised in staggering numbers to 
do so. Therefore the relatively modest nature of ‘the response to 
Senator McCarthy’s appeal was striking. Just as striking is that an 


sending perfumed notes, he said, 
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analysis of the contents of the White House mail showed that by 
no means all the writers took McCarthy’s side. In fact it was about 
a stand-all. There were more letters favouring McCarthy but more 
telegrams favouring the President. McCarthy was moved to 
estimate that if it ever came to a popularity contest between him 
and President Eisenhower, the President would win by about 
twenty to one, and he thereupon dropped the subject and plunged 
into another investigation of alleged subversives in the army. 

The upshot was that the Administration had clearly won a major 
engagement in its undeclared warfare with Senator McCarthy. In 
the midst of all the hue and cry, claims and counter claims, and 
hurried to-ing and fro-ing of politicians which the skirmish evoked, 
the President, very gratefully one would assume, flew off to 
Bermuda and the meeting of the Big Three. The concrete results 
of that meeting have not been revealed to us, but it was from there 
that the President flew to launch his initiative in the realm of 
foreign affairs. 


Mr. Eisenhower at his Best 

His speech to the United Nations was by all tests one of the 
most important pronouncements of Mr. Eisenhower’s term of office. 
He is at his best on occasions like this, and he is at his best with 
such a theme, dwelling, as he did with great simplicity and earnest- 


ness, on the broad, plain, moral issues which lie beneath the | 


baffling complexity of an issue like that of living with the hydrogen 
bomb. And it was this tone, rather than his specific proposals, 
which brought forth the remarkable response to the President’s 
address. At the United Nations that day, it was clear that he had 
made a very strong impression on all who were there. Since then, 
despatches from many countries have confirmed that this was so. 
It was as though the President, by speaking in such broad and 
humane terms, had reassured the world that American policy is not 
as closed, rigid, and unimaginative as it sometimes seems; and, 
interestingly enough, this appears to be an important factor in the 
popularity with which the speech has been received here in the 
United States. The great majority of Americans loyally support the 
lines of American policy. 

But more than a few Americans have had an uneasy feeling 
that perhaps we had painted ourselves into-a corner where we could 
not easily manoeuvre, and from which we could not gracefully 
move out. Therefore the President’s suggestion of a new approach 
to atomic energy and foreign affairs in general, and the way in 
which he made it, was as well received here as it was elsewhere. 
And this stroke of policy in the foreign field, coming as it did on 
the heels of his successful encounter with Senator McCarthy, did 
much to strengthen the President’s position as a domestic leader, 


chief of his party, and the repository of the confidence of millions 


of Americans of all persuasions. 

Once more, foreign affairs and domestic affairs were shown to be 
not separate, but only two sides of the same coin. Washington was 
surprised, though, and disappointed at the speed with which the 
Russians poured cold water on the President’s ideas as expressed 
to the United Nations. It had been thought that the temperateness 
and idealism of his remarks would merit better. But Washington 
suspects that the first prompt and bitter Russian reaction is an 
indirect testimonial to the appeal of the Eisenhower approach. In 
any cvent, the President has firmly refused to take the original 
Russian blast at its face value, and in tones of the utmost modera- 
tion he announced that the American Government is still hopeful 
that the Soviet leaders will take a second and more serious look at 
the atomic proposals. 

The impact of the President’s words, as he spoke to the United 
Nations, was increased by the fact that he had come so directly 
from the Bermuda Conference and that his speech had been read 
at least, and tacitly approved, by both Prime Minister Churchill 
and M. Laniel. That conference in Bermuda is something of a 
puzzle to Americans, largely because most of what they read in 
their newspapers and heard on their radios was confined to loud 
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and sustained complaints by the correspondents assigned to cover 
the story. There were something like 200 correspondents in 
Bermuda in the sunshine, and with the conference there, but they 
were effectively inselated, not only from the participants in the 
conference, but also from any information about what was going 
on. News is bread and butter to reporters; and 200 reporters 
deprived of their bread and butter can set up an unholy din, which 
is precisely what they did. Since the conference was unsuccessful 
from their point of view, their despatches carried the impression 
that it was unsuccessful from every point of view, which would 
seem to be a somewhat gloomy judgment. 

The Foreign Ministers, on their level, apparently got a great 
deal of useful work done; and the opportunity for the top men 
themselves to talk intimately and informally on all the issues which 
confront them is one of those things which it is very difficult for a 
reporter to evaluate, but which certainly must have been of great 
value. Nevertheless, from the reporters’ view, the Bermuda con- 
ference was a comparatively unhappy experience. Probably the best- 
satisfied correspondents were those from the great New York 
journals whose papers were not publishing at that time because of 
the newspaper strike. They were able to have a pleasant vacation 
there, on the tropic isle in the sun, without having to worry about 
writing a story about the conference of the Big Three on the basis 
of no information at all. / 

But the strike was considerably less enjoyable to the 8,000,000 
New Yorkers who were deprived of their daily newspapers. Radio 
and television stations, to be sure, stepped up their news coverage, 
but radio and television cannot, and have never pretended to be 
able to, fill the special place of a newspaper in modern life. This 
newspaper strike in New York had many curious effects. People 
found, for instance, that it was not the big news that they missed 
most of all; radio and television provided that. Everyone who was. 
interested knew about the Bermuda meeting, and the Eisenhower- 
McCarthy struggle, and the breakdown of the Korean peace talks, 
and the other major developments. But what they missed were all 
the little stories, the fascinating detail, with which the big New 
York newspapers are crowded. And it turned out that a lot of 
people depended on the newspapers to. tell them what day-it was. 
When people began to get mixed up on whether it was Thursday 
or Friday or the fourth or the fifth of the month, the radio and 
television stations had to take to mentioning the day and the date 
in their broadcasts. : 


Effects of the Newspaper Strike 

Sales of books rose sharply during the strike. Some millions of 
New Yorkers spend considerable time travelling to and from work 
on the underground and buses and on the railroads. Ordinarily 
during those times they read the newspapers; without the papers 
they started reading books. But this was about the only business” 
that the newspaper strike stimulated: without the advertisements 
of all of the fascinating things for sale, people in New York appar- 
ently suspended their shopping and their buying right at the height 
of the Christmas season. Many stores reported a sharp falling off 
in business, particularly at the beginning of the strike. However, 
in the United States, Christmas exerts an inexorable pressure on 
the pocket book; so powerful is the convention of giving gifts that 
an immutable and predictable amount of money has to be spent, 
and even before the newspaper strike ended people began to fill 
the stores; and now that it is ended they are assaulting the counters 
with redoubled fury. 

New York was glad to have its newspapers back when. the strike 
ended. Edward R. Murrow, the commentator, put what everyone 
felt when he said: ‘A newspaper is like your youth: you don’t 
miss it until it’s gone’. But the newspaper strike did have this 
advantage. With all the transitory cries and alarms stilled for a 
while, New Yorkers had a chance to ponder on some of the deeper 
and more fundamental issues of the day. And this is not a bad 


time to do just that—Home Service 
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Indo-China, an International Problem 


~ = By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


HE interview given the other day by Ho Chi-minh, the Indo- 
Chinese communist leader, to a Swedish newspaper may mark 
a turning point in the war in Indo-China. If France, Ho Chi- 
minh said, would be willing to make the first step towards a 
settlement by declaring a cease-fire, the communist side would be 
ready to open negotiations with a view to ending the seven-year-old 


war. 


A cease-fire in Indo-China: the four words have burst like a bomb- 
shell in Paris and Saigon. In Paris, they were taken at first as a 


reason for hope, by a French 
public opinion which is in- 
clined to seize any occasion 
to bring the war to an 
honourable end. In Saigon, 
they spread consternation 
among anti-communist Indo- 
Chinese, lest the communist 
danger be even more for- 
midable in peace than it 
has been in war. Even in 
Paris, of course, there were 
warnings against premature 
hopes. It was pointed out that 
Ho Chi-minh’s offer may be 
taken as a good argument in 
favour of a continuation of 
the war: for if the Viet- 
minh—that is, the communist 
camp—shows for the first 
time a willingness to talk and 
stop the fight, it may well be 
a proof that the communists 
are tired and need a pause. 
Indeed, the present military 
situation is described by our 
side in Saigon and Hanoi as 
better than it has been for 
the last three years. The new 
commanders, General Navarre 
and General Cogny, have 
delayed, it is said, the long-expected autumn offensive of 
the enemy; they have wrested from him the initiative. 
They therefore protest that to stop fighting at this very 
moment would be playing into the hands of Ho Chi-minh, 
and choosing the worst possible time to negotiate. The 
same mistake was made in Korea, it is said, when in July 
1951 the opening of negotiations gave an exhausted China 
the military respite that she badly needed. But even if the 
military background is really as good as reported—and 
there are doubts on that point among most French 
observers—these arguments have lost much of their force 
of conviction with French public opinion, if only because 
they have been heard so many times before. 

In the same way, many statements have been made 
recently by American leaders, including Vice-President 
Nixon. During his visit to Saigon, Mr. Nixon urged us 
to continue the war in Indo-China with unrelaxed energy 
and confidence. It was said that within one or two years, 
or maybe three—on that point nobody was too sure— 
American help in money and material, combined with 
the growth of the Viet-Namese anti-communist army, will 
bring the war to a victorious end. But these statements 
have failed to convince the French public and to reverse 
‘the trend_in favour of grasping any opportunity to stop 
the war. 

Indeed, the point to stress here is the strength of public 


opinion in France in favour of ending the war in Indo-China. I 
believe that the importance of that factor in the present situation 
has not been fully realised abroad. Why should France continue the 
war in Indo-China, people say, when the United States and the United 
Nations have ended the war in Korea? Moreover—and this is the main 
point—why should we. continue to fight alone when this war has now 


become a war waged for the protection of many other countries besides 


A scene from tthe seven-year-old war in Indo-China: French infantry and tanks advancing. 
Below, General René Cogny, one of the new French commanders 


France? A new urgency was given to these questions when the French 
Assembly debated the Indo-Chinese problem in November, before Ho 


Chi-minh’s offer had been 
made. For the first time, not 
only the left and the centre, 
but even the right wing of 
parliament, including the 
Gaullists, declared them- 
selves in favour of ending the 
conflict,“and pulling out the 
French expeditionary force. 
There was almost unanimous 
approval when the Prime 
Minister, M. Laniel, wound 
up the debate by saying that 
the French Government 
would seize any opportunity 
of reaching an honourable 
settlement. 

Another comparatively 
new fact is generally un- 
known, but may be even more 
significant: a number of top 
responsible French military 
leaders have been lately 
clamouring behind the scenes 
for a recall to France of our 
forces now stationed in Indo- 
China. These troops, the 
best of our army, are urgently 
needed here, they believe, if 
we are to rebuild the strength 
of France in the west, to face 
our problems in Europe and Africa, and to fulfil our 
obligations under the Atlantic alliance: the more so if, 
under American pressure, we have to face the rebirth of 
the German army. In a European union, it would be folly, 
our military leaders think, to associate a weak France, 
losing her best blood in Indo-China, with a strong 
Germany still bolstered by rearmament. The United 
States are making two contradictory demands when they 
urge us at the same time to continue the war in Indo- 
China and to accept the rearmament of our German 
neighbours. 

What I would like further to stress, therefore, is that 
there really is a strong, a growing possibility that a 
French Government, in some near future, will decide to 
quit Indo-China. And there will be a large majority in 
this country to approve such a move, whether it comes 
after a cease-fire and a negotiation, or because negotiation 
has failed or proved impossible. I need not dwell at length 
on the consequences that our departure from Indo-China 
would have. According to the rosy picture often painted, 
a departure of the French forces will be made possible by 
the consolidation of the Indo-Chinese camp rallied 
around Emperor Bao Dai, and by the growing strength 
of the Bao Dai anti-communist army, which will take 
over after our departure. 

But the true situation is, according to all realistic 


} 
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observers, that Bao Dai is just as unable to stand alone without the 
support of a French army as was Chiang Kai-shek in China. Ho Chi- 
minh has every reason to believe that peace in Indo-China will be at 
least as profitable to him as war has been, and that the country if left to 
itself will eventually fall into his hands like a ripe fruit. The British 
public, whose attention is focused on Malaya and the neighbouring 
countries, know better than anyone what the international consequences 
would be. If Indo-China becomes communised, every country in south- 
east Asia will immediately feel the shock. The west could do little to 
prevent the successive absorption into the communist orbit of Siam, 
Burma, the Federation of Malaya, and Indonesia. 

For the French public, these eventual consequences have been 
obscured by the urgency of the Indo-Chinese problem itself. In our 
desperate need for a solution, we are tempted to ignore or to dismiss 
the international aspects of the problem. Americans, on the contrary, 
should see these clearly enough. But one of the paradoxes of the situa- 
tion, and a major factor of it, is that American public opinion seems for 
so long to have failed to realise the gravity of the peril and its wide 
international consequences. There lies ahead of us the danger of a major 
event, of an upheaval which for the United States—not to speak of other 
nations of the free world—would equal in importance the disastrous 
collapse of Nationalist China in 1949. 

But Americans have their own way of being anti-communist. They 
are hypnotised by such purely American aspects of the anti-communist 
fight as the McCarthy crusade; or, when they look down towards 
Asia where the real danger lies, their view is diverted towards such 
secondary positions as Formosa, whereas a vital spot like Indo-China 
receives much less attention. It is true that American policy has been 
more realistic. Washington has given France and her Indo-Chinese 
associates tremendous help, for which we cannot be too grateful. But 
that help has come in dollars and in arms; it has never taken the shape 
of men, and of battalions. Dollars and arms; is that not the kind of 
help that failed, albeit liberally given, to save China? Would south 
Korea have been saved without American divisions? 

But one more paradox is that it is precisely the end of the fight in 
Korea which seems to have made the Americans more determined to 


- keep their sons at home, and not to throw the ‘ boys ’ again into a distant 


war on the Asian continent. At present it looks highly improbable that 
American opinion would accept the despatch of G.I.s to Indo-China; 
nor does it seem likely that the Republican Administration would 
dare to ask such a thing in an electoral year, the coming year 1954. 
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This is a time, however, when it would probably be less risky to send 


‘American divisions to Tonkin than it was, say, two years ago. At that 


time, it might have provoked China into an invasion of northern 
Indo-China. But if it is true that Peking needs a pause, she will think 
twice before she embarks into a ‘second Korea ’. If she has stopped the 
fire in Korea because the war over there was too costly to her, and 
because she wants now to concentrate on her economic reconstruction 
and the building up of her industry, would she not be less likely to 
answer an American intervention with a Chinese invasion? 

Similarly, the attitude of France towards a possible intervention of 
American troops in Indo-China has very much changed. There was a 
time’ when the French public, still believing that France could win the 
war alone, would have called the arrival of American G.I.s in Hanoi 
and Saigon an ‘invasion’. Since we now believe that fighting this war 
alone means fighting an endless war, that an endless war will ruin our 
country, and since we are moreover in need of our best troops in 
Europe, we: would be prepared, I personally believe, to accept an 
American take-over in Indo-China. The recent debate in our national” 
assembly has shown a definite trend in favour of that solution, or, as we 
call it, of an ‘ internationalisation of the conflict’. 

It means that if the war is to be continued, it cannot be left much 
longer to the French forces alone. It will soon be imperative, I believe, 
even more here than in Korea, to build up over there an international 
army of anti-communist nations. A gradual participation by American 
forces would relieve the burden of the French army, liberate the larger 
part of it for a return to European duties, and at the same time help in 
continuing the formation of the anti-communist Viet-Namese army. 

Many French observers think that the British might now also take 
their share, and the Australians. For where is the first line of defence 
of the Malayan peninsula and Singapore? It is in Tonkin, in the vital 
northern part of Indo-China. And what country has her fate more 
perilously in the balance than Australia, when Chinese battalions are on 
the march on the road to Singapore? 

After all, Ho Chi-minh’s hint at a negotiation is well timed from the 
French point of view, if it helps our allies to see more clearly the 
dilemma which we shall soon have to face together. It will be, I believe, 
a choice between the two following decisions, I might almost say, 
between two evils: either to tell France: ‘ Other allied countries will 
take over from you the main burden, or even the whole burden, of the 
war} or to say to France: ‘We cannot take the risk of spreading the 
war; you are free to negotiate and to pull out’—Third Programme 


‘The Customer Is Always Right’ 


J. P. FORD on sales resistance 


UR honeymoon is over—I mean the honeymoon of the 

sellers’ market, and we have been brought back to reality with 

a nasty jolt, for our goods and services are facing once more 

an ever increasing sales resistance in the markets of the 

world. I am not here to exhort in any shape or form—but just to 

give you my personal impressions and beliefs as one who is caught up 

in the day to day problem of exporting, and I would stress that these 

are my personal opinions and not those of any organisation with which 

I have ever been connected. I should also point out that most of my 

experience has been with capital engineering goods and I may therefore 

refer particularly to them, although most of what I have to say applies 
equally to consumer goods. 

Before considering the current problems of British exporters, let us 

look for a moment at their very impressive post-war record. After all, 


we have exported £7,300,000,000 worth of manufactured goods during | 


the past three years,.and we are still exporting at a rate of over 
£2,500,000,000 worth per annum. Since the war our exports have 
averaged at least five times their pre-war value, while we have imported 
only between three-and-a-half and four times as much. And, remember, 
these figures include a most courageous drive into the dollar markets. 
But nobody ever gets a pat on the back for the job he does well, though 
he gets plenty of kicks the moment he starts doing it badly. 

Despite these efforts our share of world exports has recently been 
slipping. In the early post-war years we were on a wonderful hayride. 


in Britain’s world markets 


There was a world demand for goods that had been in short supply 
for six years Or more: customers, especially for consumer goods, had 
accumulated war-time savings or. gratuities to spend; Germany and 
Japan were down and out for the time being. All we had to do was to 
jump in and satisfy the demand, and our customers were so glad to 
get the goods that design and price and quality and delivery were 
secondary considerations. But it gradually became apparent that some 
of our exports were still pre-war designs, while others did not have 
our traditional pre-war quality. This, I believe, is where the sales 
resistance started. Then came the Korean war, and with it a world 
stock-piling of raw materials and a rearmament programme in this. 
country. This created the next major sales difficulty—that of delayed 
deliveries. And this did not mean only that new customers had to wait 
longer but that delivery promises, given only a few months before, 
had to be broken because of raw material shortages. . 

All this time we had our own hard-currency problem, which resulted 
in direction of exports by successive governments. This called for 
ad hoc export marketing to meet our urgent national needs at that 
particular moment, but it also created more dissatisfied customers when 
deliveries had to be switched from old-established, soft-currency 
markets. It is going to take some time to restore the lost confidence in 
our delivery promises. And perhaps our only way of restoring it is by 
accepting financial penalties for non-delivery. 

We are not being urged to switch our delivery priorities so often 
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now, with the result that we can plan our delivery dates sensibly for 
every overseas customer, bearing in mind that our long-term export 
business lies largely with the dollar and Commonwealth areas—these 
being the territories from whom we have got to continue to buy our 
raw materials, and our foodstuffs for many years to come. That does not 
mean that we should lose sight of other traditional markets, or markets 
with new-found wealth, such as Iraq and the oil-bearing territories of 
the Middle East, to which the hungry eyes of many other manufactur- 
ing nations are turning. 


Why our Markets are Shrinking 

Lighter engineering products, cars, radios, and most forms of con- 
sumer goods also enjoyed a boom during 1950 and 1951. But they 
suddenly felt a cold draught round about March 1952 when the 
Australians found they had been over-spending and drastically reduced 
imports, and within a matter of weeks a number of our other leading 
export customers, such as New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 
and Brazil did the same. 

I would now like to analyse more carefully the types of sales resistance 
which we are facing overseas. First, there is resistance created by 
foreign governments—they may be short of sterling, with the result 
that they refuse import licences for British goods, but they grant them 
perhaps for Italian or Dutch goods because they happen to have lire or 
guilders at that particular moment. The British exporter cannot break 
down this sales resistance until the importing country accumulates 
more sterling or makes its own produce more saleable in Britain by 
reason of quality and price. Brazil offers a glaring example of this 
particular problem at the moment. 

Then, some countries which manufactured very little before the war 
now want to form and protect new industries of their own. We cannot 
set the clock back and prevent*this but what we can do and are doing 
is to set up factories jointly with local interests which will bring a 
continuing royalty to Britain—based on the principle that it is anyhow 
better to have half a loaf than no bread. So much for government 
created sales resistance, over which we really have very little control. 

It is the resistance of the foreign customer himself which is much 
more worrying. He might have taken what he could get five years ago, 
but he can afford to be much more selective today. Ihe United States, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, and other continental suppliers can now all 
compete with us. And our German, Japanese, and Italian competitors 
do not ‘have to spend time or money or materials on defence commit- 
ments. To meet this challenge British industry has greatly improved 
its production methods, but it is no good stepping up production five 
or ten per cent. with modern machinery when the design of the finished 
product does not suit the customer—or having a new machine to 
engrave your thermometers in Fahrenheit for a market which uses only 
a Centigrade scale. These things are still happening, and this is 
where I believe the Germans, especially, are far more thorough. 

Nearly every report which I receive from agents abroad stresses the 
fact that for every one British business man visiting foreign markets 
at the moment there are three or four of his German competitors. 
As a result, the Germans are building up good will with agents and 
customers and are also obtaining the most valuable first-hand experi- 
ence of the needs of each particular market. Britain wants many more 
people travelling round the world interpreting local needs back to the 
factory so that we, too, can really satisfy our customers’ requirements. 

Another danger is this ‘ take it or leave it’ attitude: ‘ We’ve always 
made our product this way and if you don’t want it you don’t know 
what’s good for you’. I heard this very remark only a month ago 
from someone who was trying to get into Canada, but refused to 
believe that his product was unsuitable for their market. And do let 
us have designers, too, who can appreciate the requirements of the 
export market. Do not let us be like the radio manufacturer who had 
a cabinet designed for West Africa with several holes in the back to 
allow for ventilation in the tropics: the ventilation was necessary 
enough, but he had made the holes just large enough to let in the 
cockroaches. 

Our continental competitors often beat us, too, in the trouble they 
take to write to customers in their own language, to produce excellent 
sales literature in foreign languages, to use local measurements and 
not push rods, poles, and perches down his throat, and, finally, to quote 
the customer the price at which he can buy the product in his own 
currency delivered to his own doorstep. | : 

Then there is the need to be flexible in our quoting methods. For 
example, in America and Canada manufacturers often give discounts 
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of something like forty per cent. to their distributors. British manu- 
facturers may offer their goods at a lower price, but also give a much 
lower discount. In such cases we have got to be prepared to adjust 
our own price to a higher figure so as to give the same forty per cent. 
discount and thereby win the good will of the distributor. And there is 
the question of spare parts and after-sales service, which is vital for 
capital goods. For just as good service is one of the main considerations 
in determining a sale, so a reputation for bad service is the quickest 
way of ensuring that we lose valuable business in the future. : ; 

Now I come to the continued need for following up in our export 
trade and I would start by asking the Government a question. When 
they have entered into a bilateral trade agreement, do they follow the 
matter up at regular intervals to ensure that the quotas allocated to 
various sections of British industry by our foreign customers are in 
fact implemented? I ask this because there is plenty of evidence to 
prove that our continental competitors, especially, drive a very hard 
bargain in their trade agreements and they carry it that vital stage 
further by ensuring that the terms recorded in the agreement are strictly 
adhered to. 

In just the same way, half the value of a government trade mission is 
lost unless industry sends out its strongest representatives to do a hard 
selling job in the wake of the mission itself. It is essential, too, to 
follow up at exhibitions. JI have heard of several firms which spent 
large sums of money at important exhibitions but wasted it by failing 
to staff their stands with top executives able to reach decisions on the 
spot. Far too often we hear the complaint that a foreign visitor has 
been told: “If you could come back on Wednesday I know our Mr. 
Jones would be glad to see you’. Unfortunately the foreign buyer is 
probably leaving by aeroplane on Tuesday, and with him Britain loses 
another order. 

There are at this moment many vast world development schemes 
being promoted by such bodies as the World Bank and the various 
U.N. agencies. In most cases, before these development schemes go 
forward, an international team visits the country in question to study 
the project and give suitable technical advice before any announcement 
is made that funds are being granted for the scheme. I have heard of 
cases where British firms have not been prepared to make their techni- 
cians available for these teams. But if they were released, they could 
do a great service for British industry in general by showing where our 
standards and equipment have particular applications overseas. 

I have left until last what is obviously the main reason for sales 
resistance, namely, price. I think it is generally accepted that our 
biggest price battle—certainly in the engineering industry—is now 
against the Germans. If the customer asks us to quote a fixed price 
we must be willing to do so if we want the business. Customers are 
not interested in our internal problems and it is no good saying, ‘We 
can’t get a fixed price from our suppliers’. All that happens is that 
the customer goes to some country that will quote him a fixed price. 
Nor is it any good saying that the Germans have unemployment and 
therefore they are cutting their prices to keep their factories busy. 
If this happens in other parts of the world the only way in which we 
can compete is to get down to the prices which our competitors are 
offering and stop moaning about why they can quote these lower prices. 
If we do not do that the answer is a very simple one: our goods will 
be too expensive, our customers will not buy, and our standard of 
living will go down. 


Extended Periods of Credit 

Another aspect of price is the extended periods of credit given by 
many of our competitors for capital goods. But over recent months 
our Government has been much more willing for British manufacturers 
to give these periods of credit where it is essential to obtain the order, 
and this is one less problem for the British exporter. 

But you know the problems of today are really much the same as 
before the war. Twenty-five years ago a Government committee was 
set up to study education for salesmanship and recommended that the 
British manufacturer should take account of, first, a growing desire 
by the nations of the world to be their own producers; secondly, increas- 
ing competition from other|manufacturing countries who are continually 
improving their designs, their methods of production, and especially 
their methods of marketing; thirdly, changes in the methods of purchase 
by some importing countries; and, fourthly, the demand for cheap goods 
by the less wealthy nations. I would like to add a fifth point, that in 
1953 as in 1928 we should remember that the customer is always right. 

—Home Service 
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The Voice of Britam 


N Saturday the External Services of the B.B.C. celebrate 
their twenty-first anniversary. Actually what started on 
December 19, 1932, was the Empire Service. The foreign 
language broadcasts began in a peculiar way. The war between 
Italy and Abyssinia started in October, 1935, and in consequence the 
relations between this country and Italy became strained. By 1937 
the Foreign Office decided that it was wise to counter the Italian 
propaganda broadcasts to Arabic-speaking countries and therefore a 
B.B.C. Arabic Service was inaugurated in 1938. At the same time 
—such are the shifts of foreign policy—the British Government, headed 
by Neville Chamberlain, was anxious not to offend Mussolini because 
it still hoped to bring him into the anti-German orbit. So it was 
considered desirable, in order not to hurt Mussolini’s feelings, to launch 
a Latin American service at the same time as the service in Arabic. 
Since then of course both services have become valuable in their own 
right and have been interwoven in the broader overseas services of 
the B.B.C. Another curious aspect of the beginnings of the External 
Services is that although the Empire Services began in December, 
1932, it was not until the B.B.C. received its Charter of January, 1937, 
that the provision of such services was expressly authorised. The Ulls- 
water Committee which recommended the Charter reported, “In the 
interest of British prestige and influence in world affairs we think 
that the appropriate use of languages other than English should be 
encouraged ’. 
~The successful starting of the Empire Service owed much to His 
Majesty King George V, who gave the first of his Christmas broad- 
casts on the sixth day of the new service. The record of that fine 
broadcast bears rehearing today: it was a landmark in the history 
of sound broadcasting. But it was not until the war that external 
broadcasting expanded to large dimensions. At its peak during the 
war the B.B.C. was putting out about 128 hours a day of basic 
programmes in nearly fifty languages. The programmes consisted mainly 
of news bulletins, commentaries, and discussions of current events, 
information about the British way of life and so on, though spiced 
with music and entertainment. During the war every effort was made 
to keep the news as factual and reliable as possible, and some would 
say it played a major part in the war of propaganda. After the war 
the external Services were maintained much on the war-time pattern. 
There is a slight decrease in the output in the programme hours and 
the number of languages used; and no attempt is made, for example, 
to broadcast to Africa in all the local languages; a basic service is 
provided which is available for translation by local stations. Today the 
services are divided between language transmissions for Europe and the 
world and English services including the General Overseas Service. 
An important feature of the B.B.C.’s work today-is penetrating the 
Iron Curtain. In the spring of 1949 Russia began highly organised 
mass-jamming of the B.B.C. broadcasts. Thus it is not possible to 
estimate exactly what measure of success the B.B.C. broadcasts to 
Russia and the satellite countries achieve, but the Soviet jamming 
operations have been expanded in recent years: radio engineers listen- 
ing in Britain have counted over 150 Russian and nearly fifty satellite 
jammers as well as many local ones in built-up areas. In spite of all 
this jamming there is ample evidence (from refugees and other sources) 
that many B.B.C. broadcasts are heard and thus serve their purpose in 
the continuing Cold War. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on President Eisenhower’s plan 


THE BERMUDA communiqué and President Eisenhower’s speech gave 
riseé to numerous broadcast commentaries from all parts of the world 
last week. Moscow’s reaction to the speech was particularly interesting. 
On the evening of December 9 a Tass transmission for abroad produced 
a short version of the speech, which was also broadcast to Soviet home 
listeners the following morning. This brief version was interspersed with 
comments such as that the President had used the language of atomic 
war and had failed ‘to express his attitude towards the banning of 
atomic weapons’. Then came a commentary broadcast in French and 
English which stated: 

Generally speaking the Bermuda Conference proved that the three 
Western Powers do not want to ease international tension. This was 
also proved by the speech made by Eisenhower who employed a spate 
of phrases on America’s alleged desire for peace. Yet if you analyse the 
speech, Eisenhower threatened atomic war and eulogised his policy of 
force. The U.S. President is trying to impose a new variant of the 
old Baruch plan which denied the necessity of banning atomic weapons. 
It is clear that the U.S.A. does not want to bring about an international 
détente. 


A ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna declared, among other things, 
that the President had used ‘the language of atomic warfare’ and 
‘ demands that atomic rearmament should continue ’. It added: 

He believes, though, that an international ‘atom bank’ should be 


set up. Its purpose is to restore in a roundabout way the U.S. a s atom 
bomb monopoly which it has lost. 


Similar comments came from the satellite radios. Then, after twelve 
hours of such attacks on the President’s speech, Moscow radio lapsed 
into silence, until, on the evening of December 12, the Soviet home 
service broadcast an announcement by the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
that Mr. Molotov had assured the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow the 
day before the speech that he would give ‘serious attention” to it. 
Moreover, before Moscow radio had begun its short-lived hostile 
campaign against President Eisenhower’s speech, a lone communist 
voice had been heard from Berlin radio on the afternoon of Dees 3 
in the form of a report from New York, 

Owing to the steadily growing influence of the world peace move- 
*ment, President Eisenhower felt compelled to announce in the U.N, 
General Assembly last night what amounted to the end of the U.S. 
policy of atomic blackmail against the U.S.S.R. and all peace-loving 
countries of the world. 


From western Germany, as from all over the western world, broad- 
casts voiced approval for the Eisenhower plan. In France, a review of 
comments in all papers except the extreme left showed praise for his 
initiative and political courage. From one country after another in the 
free world, the speech was welcomed as a new and constructive approach 
to Russia and to the terrible problems of the atomic age. From India 
the press was quoted as hailing Eisenhower’s proposition as pointing ~ 
the way to break the atomic deadlock, which ‘ must be grasped in all 
earnestness by the powers concerned ”. From the U.S.A. The Washington 
Post was quoted as follows: 

The Kremlin is presented with a proffer of friendship and a plan” 
in which . Russia ought to be able to join yholehcartedty if her 
purposes are “peaceful, 


The New York Times was quoted for the opinion that the west had 
seized the initiative, and it was now up to Russia to show that she 
wanted peace: 

One thing is certain. If the immediate danger of a new world war 
really begins to recede, and if the Soviets really appear at the conference 
table for more than mere propaganda purposes, this result will have 
been brought about not by weakness and division in the west, but by 
strength and unity... We can maintain and develop strength and unity 
only by a firm pursuit of the policies reaffirmed at Bermuda. 

Moscow broadcasts on the Bermuda conference emphasised the alleged 
disagreements between the three Western Powers and America’s alleged 
attempts to dominate her allies, particularly France. Throughout the, 
week the campaign to court France and separate her from her allies was 
stepped up. A Pravda article on the anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of alliance between France and Soviet Russia was broadcast, in~ 
which America was accused of lowering the prestige of France as a great 
power. France’s prestige and security would be safeguarded, argued the 


‘broadcast, not by the E.D.C., but in alliance with Russia., 
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“IT IS A PRETTY LARGE CLAIM to make for any single individual that he 
was “the Father of Flying”’, said CHARLES DIMONT in a Home 
Service talk. ‘ But this honour does: belong absolutely to a little-known 
Englishman, Sir George Cayley. Cayley it was who worked out the 
- essentials of the aeroplane as we know it today—the body with oblique 
wings, propellers, rudders, and specially constructed aero-engines. He 
also grasped the principles of the helicopter. He based his findings on 
the aeronautical truth—again he was the first to realise it—that flight is 
possible only if a surface is made to support a given weight by the 
application of power to the resistance of air. And he did all this between 
100 and 150 years ago! Before Cayley, there had been an abundance of 
dreamers who had con- 
ceived of the possibility 
of air travel. But their 
visions were imaginative 
rather than scientific. As 
an eminent historian of 
aeronautics puts it, 
Cayley was “ the true in- 
ventor of the aeroplane ”. 

‘Sir George Cayley 
was one of-that now ex- 
tinct species, a full and 
whole man, which is one 
of the reasons why in these 
days of narrow special- 
isation his memory has 
never been properly 
honoured. He did not die 
until 1857 when he was 
eighty-three. But in 
character he belonged to 
the eighteenth century, 
when men of original 
and independent minds 
pursued knowledge in 
any subject which inter- 
ested them, and never 
gave a thought to 
popularising the results ‘ 
or making money out of them. Sir George Cayley was a baronet and 
landowner in the north of England, in Yorkshire. He was an outstanding 
scientist of the air. His scientific versatility in other directions invented 
among other things a caterpillar tractor, a breech-loading rifle, optical 
instruments and artificial limbs. He foresaw 
the use to which the power of electricity 
could be put in industry. Outside the fields 
of science he was a model landlord and 
introduced a new system of land drainage 
to Britain. He was a reforming politician 
and member of parliament, an author, an 
educationist, a wit, a sportsman and, by 
way of recreation, a capable conjurer. 

‘George Cayley was a countryman and 
ideally situated to study birds. But he 
studied them with a difference. He spotted 
that it was not the flapping up and down of 
-wings which would make human flight 
possible, but gliding. His notebook records 
exhaustive calculations on the ratios of the 
weights of various kinds of birds and their 
wing spans. He had just succeeded his father 
to the family title in 1792 when he made 
his first experimental model. It took him — 
two hours to construct out of two corks, 
-eight feathers, and a whalebone bow. The 
astonishing thing about it was that it was 
planned as a helicopter. 

‘Within.a few years he had constructed 
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Model of Cayley’s ‘ aerial carriage’, now in the Science Museum, South Kensington 
Crown copyright reserved 


Sir George Cayley (1774-1857) » 


By courtesy of the Director of she Science Museum 
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a larger model glider, not unlike a large kite. Eventually he succeeded 
in producing a full-scale glider which actually carried a boy. It was in 
1809 that he started laying down his theories in a series of magazine 
articles. He rejected as impracticable the wing-flapping bird machines 
and the use of the steam engine in any flying machine. In their 
place, he propounded the theory of planes, propellers, and rudders and 
the need for a special aero-engine, which a century and a half ago 
was revolutionary. He went on with his aeronautical experiments until 


_ he died. 


“A small-scale model constructed from his most famous design for a 
flying machine is in the Science Museum in London today. At first 
sight, it is a weird affair, like a cartoonist’s joke. The body consists of 
a viking-like boat, with 
a bird’s head prow, 
and is mounted on two 
wheels. The wings are 
circular. They look like 
two tape reels, with 
narrow centres and broad 
tops and bottoms. Stuck 
round the body are what 
appear to be a series of 
minute windmills. It 
does look peculiar. But if 
you examine it closely 
you will see that it is a 
helicopter-aeroplane of 
modern design. The 
principle upon which it 
was planned was to take 
off as a helicopter and 
then, on achieving 
height, flying on as an 
aeroplane. 

‘Sir George also de- 
signed the engine for 
it. He made the proto- 
type in his workshop on 
his estate. It was simple 
in principle, an explosive 
charge of gunpowder 
providing the power by blowing air through a piston and cylinder. 
Later he experimented with a hot-air engine. And here, though Sir 
George never envisaged it as such, we do get a glimpse of the jet turbine. 
When he was eighty-two, Sir George was still working on it. He 
wrote in a letter to his daughter: “The 
eternal air engine is still on the stocks, 
but progressing towards a trial of its 
powers ”’’. 


DECEPTIVE BEAUTY 


Harry StTupss, Rural Community 
Organiser for Worcestershire, said in a talk 
in the Midland Home Service: ‘I had a 
letter the other day from the President of a 
Women’s Institute in one of the many small 
villages of Worcestershire : 


= Dear Mr, Stubbs, Will it be possible 
for you to address our Institute on Wed- 
nesday at 3.0 p.m. at the Old Rectory? 
This is a parish that men and the 
authorities forgot—a happy hunting 
ground for a ‘ progressive’. When I tell you 
that we have: mo water, sewerage, light, 
transport, school, village hall, post office, 
shop, policeman, or pub, I think I can leave 
the subject of the talk to your own choice. 
Water is on the way; we are asking for 
eed : priority in electricity supply; and we have 
£15 towards a village hall. 
Yours sincerely, Carrie Baker. 
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‘There is a picture of one English village in 1953, but there are 
hundreds like it. 

‘A week or so later I went—to find Little Bickering drowsing in 
the afternoon sun and looking deceptively beautiful, with its clump of 
elms and one enormous sycamore standing guard over the village green. 
But for the moment all this beauty had been spoiled for me. I could 
not help thinking of all those buckets and chemical whatnots hidden 
behind the rambler roses, and, worse still, of the bacterial soup that 
gushed with such a sparkle out of the parish pumps. 


“The meeting was held in what had once been the Rectory but _ 


was now a ruin, up to your knees in weeds. Crumbling bricks; blistered 
paint; rotten woodwork; a collapsing staircase; peeling wallpaper in 
the hall. “ Dying village”, I thought. 

“I tried to discover, first, what they were paying for in rates but 
not getting; and then what they were getting for their £200 a year. 
I found they were paying a one-and-ninepenny rate for refuse col- 
lection, although they had to dispose of their own rubbish. They were 
paying ninepence in the pound for new council housing, though there 
was not a council house in the village 
and not likely to be any. Then they had ee ee 
a one-and-fourpenny rate for sewers 
and a one-and-fivepenny rate for piped 
water, yet they had neither. They might 
well ask what the rural district council 
were doing. 

“How about piped water? I knew 
that, three or four years ago, the rural a 
district council had got out ascheme for , 
the whole district, and the estimated 
cost was £250,000 for a population of 
10,000—which is £25 a head. But there 
is an average of four people to a house, 
so that means £100 to take piped water 
to one cottage, apart from the cost of 
connecting up to the’main. As for 
sewerage schemes, they are even more 
hopeless. One of the reasons why they 
have had no new council houses is that 
the water is polluted in winter and 
nearly dries up in the summer. 

‘Much as they may feel like it, it is 
no use their blaming the rural district 
council; the Government controls their 
purse-strings and those of the county 
council as tightly as a housewife has to 
control hers. My advice was—com- 
plain; and leave it to the others to do 
the same. 

“So much for what the inhabitants of 
Little Bickering were not getting for 
their money. What about the services 
they were enjoying—sometimes forget- 
ting them? What about education? But 
they have closed the village school there, they might have said. Yes, 
and the children are getting a better education in a better school a mile 
or two down the road. How about the police? As it happens, there is not 
a bobby in the village. But if anybody should creep out one night and 
commit murder, they will soon see whether they have a police force. 
When they buy their “ National ” butter and “ cream” ices; when they 
buy their bread and milk, and jam and meat and medicines, they. are 
inclined to forget the food and drugs inspection service which their rates 
pay for. Then there is the upkeep of country roads, the care of old 
people and cripples, and mental patients, and children without homes 
of their own’. 


THE GRAN PARADISO 


‘The Gran Paradiso’, said HUGH FARMAR in a Home Service talk, 
“it not really a place, or, for that matter, even a district or a geo- 


graphical unit. It is a huge expanse of mountains and valleys, snowy 


peaks, glaciers, rushing torrents, and forests, tucked away in the north- 
west corner of Italy against the frontiers of France and Switzerland. 
To get there one has to stop at Turin and turn back up the Valley 
of Aosta towards the mountains where Mont Blanc towers above the 
other peaks of the Alps. 
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Ibex near Cogne, in the Gran Paradiso 


_. “As we went up the zigzag road past the many medieval castles and 


fortresses of the region the autumn crocuses were already flecking the 
meadows with their pinky mauve. After the first world war a Board of 
Governors was appointed to look after the Gran Paradiso, and the wild 
life prospered on the whole. The second. world war brought disaster. 
There was a good deal of fighting between the fascists and the partisans. 


By the end of the war the Alpine ibex, most prized of the park’s — 


wild inhabitants, had been reduced to some 400, hiding in caverns 
and among rocks by day and only emerging to feed at night. The other 
wild creatures suffered almost equally. I walked the last stage of the 
journey with the director to the chalet of our destination. After a 
night’s rest we set off to join two keepers awaiting us about half a 


-mile away. : 


“ As we went I saw that the chalet—well protected by stone bulwarks 
against avalanches—stood quite solitary in the centre of this 7,000- 
foot-high valley. The valley was surrounded by jagged peaks, and to the 
north hung a large glacier. I am always surprised by the serene 
silence of mountain heights when there is no wind. There was nothing 

but the murmur of a stream and the 
distant yelping of a shepherd’s dog. © 
Soon we came up with the keepers, who 
had set up a powerful telescope on a 
boulder. y 

‘““ There and there and there ”’, said 
one of the keepers, pointing at the 
boulder-strewn mountain side. The 
director nodded, but I,could distinguish 
nothing. I always feel humbled by 
people who can pick out game at great 
distances on broken ground. — 

-“ But presently I did see something. 
The director was pleased, and the tele- 
scope was trained. Yes, two, no, three 
chamoix—odd, thickset, rather lumpish- 
looking beasts for animals with such a 
reputation for agility. These, as they 
grazed slowly along, were rather un- 
interesting. compared with my child- 
hood recollection of pictures of chamoix 
poised bravely on impossibly sheer- 
looking rocks against a background of 
snow and ice. In fact the chamois’ odd- 
looking horns, which look like pot- 


spicuous except at very close quarters. 
Only a small one, a kid of the year that 
I should like to have taken home to my 
children, was at all attractive. 
“Suddenly, one of the keepers ex- 
claimed and redirected the telescope. 
And there, about a mile away, was a 
solitary ibex ram. In the now clear light 
he looked as big as a donkey, and was 
almost of the same colour. He had a splendid pair of back-sweeping 
horns spread at a wide angle. This animal, I was told, was probably 
one of the oldest and largest ibex in the Gran Paradiso, and well known. 
He was eighteen to twenty years old and his horns were estimated to 
be almost a yard long. He was solitary because he had been worsted — 


in a fight with a younger ram in the rutting season ’. 


HATS OFF TO MAGPIES 

“I know a very matter-of-fact retired Colonel who invariably takes off 
his hat when he sees a magpie’, said MICHAEL RIX in a talk in the 
Midland Home Service. ‘He gave me three examples of family disasters 
following his failure to do so. Or, again, a Shropshire countryman friend 
of mine: first thing on May morning, down he goes to the nearest 
stream to pick a bunch of kingcups (perhaps you know them as marsh 
marigolds). He calls them mayflowers. He solemnly takes them into 
the house for luck and any May that he fails to do so, the end of the : 
world or some worse disaster could be expected to befall his household. 
Here is another example. What do you do when a child’s tooth comes 
out? As far as I can make out, the favourite custom on the Welsh 
Marshes is to dip it in salt and throw it on the fire. This is to avoid 
the child growing a set of dog’s teeth’. — Skee” 


hooks in reverse, are quite incon- 
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Uncommon Sense* 


By J. ROBERT 


CENTURY after Newton, in 1784, the progress of that 
century was celebrated in an anonymous memorial lodged in 
the ball of the tower of St. Margaret’s church at Gotha, to 
be found by men of future times. It read: 

‘Our days here are the most felicitous time of the eighteenth century 

. . . Hatred born of dogma and the compulsion of conscience are 

vanishing; love of man and freedom of thought are winning. The arts 

and sciences blossom, and our vision into the workshop of nature goes 
deep. Artisans come close to artists themselves in perfection; the useful 
arts are flowering among all classes. Here is the portrait of our time 

. .. May you do equally for your heirs and rejoice. 

Transience is the backdrop for the play of human progress, for the 
improvement of man, the growth of his knowledge, the increase of his 
power, his corruption and his partial redemption. Our civilisations 
perish; the carved stone, the written word, the heroic act fade into a 
memory of memory and in the end are gone. The day will come when 
our race is gone; this house, this earth in which we live will one day 
be unfit for human habitation, as the sun ages and alters. 

Yet no man, be he agnostic or Bhuddist or Christian, thinks wholly 
in these terms. His acts, his thoughts, what he sees of the world around 
him—the falling of a leaf or a child’s joke or the rise of the moon—are 
part of history; but they are not only part of history; they are a part 
of becoming and of process but not only that: they partake also of the 
world outside of time; they partake of the light of eternity. 

These two ways of thinking, the way of time and history and the way 
of eternity and of timelessness, are both part of man’s effort to com- 
prehend the world in which he lives. Neither is comprehended in the 
other nor reducible to it. They are, as we have learned to say in physics, 
complementary views, each supplementing the other, neither telling 
the whole story. Let us return to this. ; 


Complementarity of the Physicists 


First, we had best review and extend somewhat this account of 
the complementarity of the physicists. In its simplest form it is that an 
electron must sometimes be considered as a wave, and sometimes as a 
particle—a wave, that is, with the continuous propagation and charac- 
teristic interference that we learn to understand in the optics laboratory, 
or as a particle, a thing with well-defined location at any time, discreet 
and individual and atomic. There is this same duality for all matter, 
and for light. In a little subtler form this complementarity means that 
there are situations in which the position of an atomic object can be 
measured and defined and thought about without contradiction; and 
other situations in which this is not so, but in which other qualities, such 
as the energy or the impulse of the system, are defined and meaningful. 
The more nearly appropriate the first way of thinking is to a situation, 
the more wholly inappropriate the second, so that there are in fact no 
atomic situations in which both impulse and position will be defined 
well enough to permit the sort of prediction with which Newtonian 
mechanics has familiarised us. 

It is not only that when we have made an observation on a system 
and determined, let us say, its position, we do not know its impulse. 
That is true, but more than that is true. We could say that we know 
the position of that system and that it may have any one of a number 
of different impulses. If we try on that basis to predict its behaviour as a 
sort of average. behaviour of all objects which have the measured posi- 
tion and which have different and unmeasured impulses, and work out 
the average answer according to Newton’s laws, we get a result that is 
wholly at variance with what we find in nature. This is because of the 
peculiar property, which has no analogue in the mechanics of large 
objects, of interference between waves representing the consequences of 
assuming one impulse and those of assuming another. We are not, that is, 
allowed to suppose that position and velocity are attributes of an 
atomic system, some of which we know and others of which we might 
know but do not. We have to recognise that the attempt to discover 
these unknown attributes would lose for us the known; that we have a 
choice, a disjunction; and that this corresponds to the different ways 
we can go about observing our atom or experimenting with it. 


OPPENHEIMER 


We have a state of affairs completely defined by the nature of the 
observation and by its outcome—the nature determining what properties 
of the system will be well defined in the state and what poorly. The 
outcome then is the determination of the well-defined quantities by 
measurement. This state thus is a summary, symbolic and uncom- 
fortably abstract for general exposition, of what sort of observation we 
have made and what we have found through it. It codifies those 
characteristics of the experimental arrangement which are reliable, in 
the sense that the equipment we use records something that we know 
about atomic systems. It describes also those characteristics that are 
indeterminate, in the sense that they may not only have been disturbed 
or altered, but that their disturbance cannot be registered or controlled 
without the loss, in the experiment, of all ability to measure what was 
supposed to be measured. 


Different Experiments 


This state, this description of the atom, is not the only way of 
talking about it. It is the only way appropriate to the information 
we have and the means that we have used to obtain it. It is the full 
account of this information; and if the experiment was properly and 
scrupulously done it tells us all that we can find out. It is not all that 
we could have found out had we chosen a different experiment. It is 
all that we could find out having chosen this. 

This state is objective. We can calculate its properties, reproduce it 
with similar atoms on another occasion, verify its properties and its 
ways of change with time. There is no element of the arbitrary or 
subjective. Once- we have done our experiment and its result is 
recorded and the atom disengaged, we know its meaning and its out- 
come; we can then forget the details of how we got our information. 

But, although the state of the system is objective, a mechanical 
picture of how it was brought into being is not generally possible. 
There is a most vivid example of this, made famous by the prominent 
part it played in the debates between Einstein and Bohr as to the 
meaning and adequacy of atomic theory. It can be put rather simply. 
Let us suppose that we have two objects; one of them may be an 
electron or an atom, and it will be the one we wish to study. The 
other may be a relatively large piece of matter—a screen with a 
hole through it, or any other body; but it should be heavy so that its 
motion will be unimportant compared to that of the electron. Let us 


' suppose that we by measurement know the impulse or momentum of 


both of these objects, and have them collide. Let the electron go 
through the hole, or bounce off the other body. If, after the collision, 
we measure the impulse of the heavy body, we will then know that of 
the electron because, as Newton’s third law teaches us, the sum of the 
impulses is not altered by the collision. In that case we would have a 
state of the electron of well-defined impulse, as precisely defined as 
we had made the precision of our measurements. If, on the other hand, 
we observed the position of the heavy body, we would know where the 
light one had been at the moment of the collision, and so would have 
a quite different description of its state, one in which its position and 
not its impulse had been well defined—or, in the language of waves, a 
spherical wave with its centre at the point of collision, and not a 
plane wave with its direction and wave length corresponding to the 
momentum. 


Realising Two Dissimilar States for the Electron 


We have thus the option of realising one or the other of two wholly 
dissimilar states for the electron, by a choice of what we observe 
about the heavy body with which it once was in interaction. We are 
not, in any meaningful sense, physically altering or qualifying the 
electron; we are defining a part of, although in this case a late part of, 
the experimental procedure, the very nature of the experiment itself. 
If we exercise neither option, if we let the heavy body go with un- 
measured momentum and undefined position, then we know nothing of 
the electron at all. It has no state, and we are not prepared to make 
any meaningful predictions of what will become of it or of what we 
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_ shall find should we again attempt an experiment upon it. The electron 
cannot be objectified in a manner independent of the means chosen for 
observing or studying it. The only property we can ascribe to it without 
such consideration is our total ignorance. 

This is a sharp reminder that ways of thinking about things, which 
seem natural and inevitable and almost appear not to rest on experience 
so much as on the inherent qualities of thought and nature, do in fact 
rest on experience; and that there are parts of experience rendered 
accessible by exploration and experimental refinement where these 
ways of thought no longer apply. 

It is important to remember that, if a very much subtler view of 
the properties of an electron in an atomic system is necessary to describe 
the wealth of experience we have had with such systems, it all rests on 
accepting without revision the traditional accounts of the behaviour 
of large-scale objects. The measurements that we have talked about in 
such highly abstract form do in fact come down in the end to looking 
at the position of a pointer, or the reading of time on a watch, or 
measuring out where on a photographic plate or a phosphorescent screen 
a flash of light or a patch of darkness occurs. They all rest on reducing 
the experience with atomic systems to experiment and observation made 
manifest, unambiguous and objective in the behaviour of large objects, 
where the precautions and incertitudes of the atomic domain no longer 
directly apply. So it is that ever-increasing refinements and critical 
revisions in the way we talk about remote or small or inaccessible 
parts of the physical world have no direct relevance to the familiar 
physica] world of common experience. 


When Common Sense is Wrong 


Common sense is not wrong in the view that it is meaningful, 
appropriate, and necessary to talk about the large objects of our daily 
experience as though they had a velocity that we knew, and a place 
that we knew, and all the rest of it. Common sense is wrong only if it 
insists that what is familiar must reappear in what is unfamiliar. It is 
wrong only if it leads us to expect that every country that we visit 
is like the last country we saw. Common sense, as the common heritage 
from the millennia of common life, may lead us into error if we wholly 
forget the circumstances to which that common life has been restricted. 

Misunderstanding of these relations has led men to wish to draw 
from new discoveries, and particularly those in the atomic domain, 
far-reaching consequences for the ordinary affairs of men. Thus it was 
noted that, since the ultimate laws of atomic behaviour are not strictly 
causal, not strictly determinate, the famous argument of Laplace for 
a wholly. determinate universe could not be maintained. And there were 
men who believed that they had discovered in the acausal and 
indeterminate character of atomic events the physical basis for that 
sense of freedom which characterises man’s behaviour in the face of 
decision and of responsibility. 

In a similar light-hearted way it was pointed out that, as the state of 
an atomic system requires observation for its definition, so the course of 
psychological phenomena might be irretrievably altered by the very 
effort to probe them—as a man’s thoughts are altered by the fact that 
he has formulated and spoken them. It is, of course, not the fact that 
observation may change the state of an atomic system that gives rise 
to the need for a complementary description; it is the fact that, if 
the observation is to be meaningful, it will preclude any analysis or 
control of that change, that is decisive. 

But these misapplications of the findings of atomic physics to human 
affairs do not establish that there are no valid analogies. These 
analogies will, in the nature of things, be less sharp, less compelling, 
less ingenious. They will rest upon the fact that complementary modes 
of thought and complementary descriptions of reality are an old, long- 
enduring part of our tradition. All that the experience of atomic physics 
can do in these affairs is to give us a reminder, and a certain reassurance, 
that these ways of talking and thinking can be factual, appropriate, 
precise, and free of obscurantism. 

There are a number of examples which are illuminated by, and in 
turn illuminate, the complementarity of atomic theory. Some of them 
are from quite different parts of human life and some of them from 
older parts of science. There is one from physics itself which is 
revealing, both in its analogies and its points of difference. One of the 
great triumphs of nineteenth-century physics was the kinetic theory of 
heat—what is called statistical mechanics. This is both an interpretation 
and a deduction of many of the large-scale properties and tendencies 
of matter: of the tendency, for instance, of bodies that can exchange 
heat to come to a common temperature, or of the density of a gas 
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to be uniform throughout a container, or of work to dissipate itself in 
heat, or quite generally of all. of those irreversible processes in nature 
wherein the entropy of systems increases, and forms become more 
uniform and less differentiated when left to themselves to develop. 
The phenomena we deal with here are defined in terms of tempera- 
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ture and density and pressure and other large-scale properties. The 


kinetic theory, statistical mechanics, interprets the behaviour of these 
systems in terms of the forces acting on the molecules and of the 
motion of the molecules that compose them, which are usually quite 
accurately described by Newton’s laws. But it is a statistical theory 
of this motion, recognising that in fact we do not in general know, 
and are not in detail concerned with, the positions and velocities of 
the molecules themselves, but only with their average behaviour. We 
interpret the temperature of a gas, for instance, in terms of the average 
kinetic energy of its molecules, and the pressure as the average of the 
forces exerted by the collision of these molecules on the surface of the 
container. This description in terms of averages, embodying as part of 
itself our ignorance of the detailed state of affairs, is thus in some 
sense complementary to a complete dynamic description in terms of the 
motion of the individual molecules. In this sense kinetic theory and 
dynamics are complementary. One applies to a situation in which the 
individual patterns of molecular behaviour are known and studied; 
the other applies to a situation largely defined by our ignorance of 
these patterns. 

But the analogy to atomic complementarity is only -partial, because 
there is nothing in the classical dynamics which underlies kinetic 
theory to suggest that the behaviour of a gas would be any different if 
we had performed the immense job of locating and measuring what 
all the molecules were doing. We might then, it is true, not find it 
natural to talk about temperature, because we would need no average 
behaviour; we would have an actual one; but we could still define the 


temperature in terms of the total kinetic energy of the molecules, and © 


we would still find that it tended to equalise between one part of the 
system and another. : 

We have therefore a situation in which there are two ways of 
describing a system, two sets of concepts, two centres of preoccupation. 
One is appropriate when we are dealing with a very few molecules and 
want to know what those molecules do; the other appropriate when we 
have a large mass of matter and only rough and large-scale observations 
about it. 

There is, however, no logical or inherent difficulty within the frame- 
work of classical physics, in combining both descriptions for a single 
system—and classical physics, we repeat, is adequate for most, if not all, 
‘of these problems of statistical mechanics. It is not that we cannot do 
this without violating the laws of physics; it is that it makes no sense to 
do it, since each description is appropriate to a context quite different 
frdm the other. It is clear that, if we insisted on the detailed description 
of the motion of individual molecules, the notions of probability which 
turn out to be so essential for our understanding of the irreversible 
character of physical events in nature would never enter. We should 
not have the great insight that we now do: namely, that the direction 
of change in the world is from the less probable to the more, from the 
more organised to the less, because all we would be talking about would 
be an incredible number of orbits and trajectories and collisions. It 
would be a great miracle to us that, out of equations of motion, which 
to every allowed motion permit a precisely opposite one, we could 
nevertheless emerge into a world in which there is a trend of change 
with time which is irreversible, unmistakable and familiar in all our 
physical experience. 


Ever-growing Unity of Science 

In considering the relations between the various sciences, there are 
similar instances of complementary views. In many cases, it is not clear 
whether this is the sort of complementarity that we have between the 
statistical and dynamic descriptions of a gas, a contrast of interest and 
terminology, but not an inherent inapplicability of two ways of talking; 
or whether on the contrary the situation is in fact more as it is in atomic 
physics, where the nature of the world is such that the two modes of 
description cannot be applied at once to the same situation. Every 
science has its own language. But dictionaries of translation between 
the languages do exist, and mark an ever-growing understanding and 
unity of science as a whole. It is not always clear whether the dictionaries 
will be complete; between physics and chemistry they apparently are. 
Everything the chemist observes and describes can be talked about in 
terms of atomic mechanics, and most of it at least can be understood. 
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Yet no one suggests that, in dealing with the complex chemical forms 
which are of biological interest, the language of atomic physics would 
be helpful. Rather it would tend to obscure the great regularities of 
biochemistry, as the dynamic description of a gas would obscure its 
thermodynamic behaviour. : 

The contrast becomes even more marked when we consider the 
physico-chemical description of living forms. Here, in spite of the 
miraculous sharpness of the tools of chemical analysis, of the extensive 
use not only of the microscope but of the electron-microscope to 
determine fine details of biological structure, in spite of the use of 
tracers to follow changes on a molecular scale, questions have still been 
raised as to whether this description can in the nature of things be 
complete. 

The question involves two points: the first having to do with the 


impossibility of wholly isolating a biological system from its physical * 


environment without killing it; the second with the possibility that a 
really complete physico-chemical study of the pivotal structures in 
biological processes—of genes, let us say, in the nuclei of dividing 
cells—might net be incompatible with the undisturbed course of life 
itself. It would appear to be the general opinion of biologists that no 
such limitations will prove decisive; that a complete description of 
biology will be possible not only in terms of the concepts of biology 
but in terms reducible to those of physics and chemistry. Certainly 
it is a large part of the aim and wonder of biological progress to carry 
this programme as far as possible. 

Analogous questions appear much sharper, and their answer more 
uncertain, when we think of the phenomena of consciousness; and, 
despite all the progress that has been made in the physiology of the 
sense organs and of the brain, despite our increasing knowledge of these 
intricate marvels both as to their structure and their functioning, it 
seems rather unlikely that we shall be able to describe in physico- 
chemical terms the physiological phenomena which accompany a con- 
scious thought, or sentiment, or will. Today the outcome is uncertain. 
Whatever the outcome, we know that, should an understanding of the 
physical correlate of elements of consciousness indeed be ayailable, it 
will not itself be the appropriate description for the thinking man him- 
self, for the clarification of his thoughts, the resolution of his will, or 
the delight of his eye and mind at works of béauty. Indeed, an under- 
standing of the complementary nature of conscious life and its physical 


Human Nature 
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interpretation appears to me a lasting element in human understanding 
and a proper formulation of the historic views called psycho-physical 
parallelism. 

For within conscious life, and in its relations with the description 
of the physical world, there are again many examples. There is the 
relation between the cognitive and the affective sides of our lives, 
between knowledge or analysis and emotion or feeling. There is the 
relation between the aesthetic and the heroic, between feeling and that 
precursor and definer of action, the ethical commitment; there is the 
classical relation between the analysis of one’s self, the determination 
of one’s motives and purposes, and that freedom of choice, that freedom 
of decision and action, which are complementary to it. 

Whether a physico-chemical description of the material counterpart 
of consciousness will in fact ever be possible, whether physiological or 
psychological observation will ever permit with any relevant con- 
fidence the prediction of our behaviour in moments of decision and in 
moments of challenge, we may be sure that these analyses and these 
understandings, even should they exist, will be as irrelevant to the acts 
of decision and the castings of the will as are the trajectories of 
molecules to the entropy of a gas. To be touched with awe, or humour, 
to be moved by beauty, to make*a commitment or a determination, to 
understand some truth—these are complementary modes of the human 
spirit. All of them are part of man’s spiritual life. None can replace the 
others, and where one is called for the others are in abeyance. 

Just as with the «-particles of Rutherford, which were first for him 
an object of study and then became for him a tool of study, a tool for 
investigating other objects, so our thoughts and words can be the 
subject of reflection and analysis; so we can be introspective, critical, 
and full of doubt. And so, in other times and other contexts, these 
same words, these same thoughts taken as instruments, are the 
power of human understanding itself, and the means of our further 
enlightenment. 

The wealth and variety of physics itself, the greater wealth and 
variety of the natural sciences taken as a whole, the more familiar, yet 
still strange and far wider wealth of the life of the human spirit, en- 
riched by complementary, not at once compatible ways, irreducible one 
to the other, have a greater harmony. They are the elements of man’s 
sorrow and his splendour, his frailty and his power, his death, his 
passing, and his undying deeds.—Home Service 


in Polities—Ill 


By RICHARD PARES 


OR the purpose of discussing human nature in politics, I shall 

concentrate upon the human nature of politicians, of the 

possessors of political power; since very few forces which have 

changed the course of history greatly have done so without 
obtaining any recognition or sanction in politics, 

It seems to me that their intentions are, in the main, reasonable and 
consequent, and often disinterested too; but that the results are not 
often what reason would dictate or predict. There is a discrepancy 
between intention and result. Its cause is not, I think, what it is com- 
monly supposed to be. Some people attribute it to unconscious forces, 
collective or individual, which dominate the action even of those who 
believe that they are behaving reasonably. I think the collective uncon- 
scious is somewhat overrated. Those who have any share of political 
power (which comparatively few people have) usually obtain it because 
they are exceptionally able to emancipate their purposes from the 
control of their unformulated wishes and impressions. They may occa- 
sionally be swept away by a tide of other people’s unconscious emotions; 
but this is only likely to happen when disasters or great and sudden 
changes cause a whole people to lose sight of its habitual thoughts or 
to be unable to apply them. 

Again, other historians have attributed this discrepancy between poli- 
cies and results to what used to be called, in the last century, ‘ sinister 
interests ’—private ambitions, family connections, even sheer venality. 
Nobody can deny that such things have existed and still exist in 
politics. But I doubt if they have distorted policies quite so powerfully 
as one might suppose. No doubt there have been politicians who took 


pay to do what they knew to be wrong. But politicians have more often 
taken rewards for doing what they had no objection to doing, or even 
what they intended to do in any event. Possessors of political power 
are often so situated that they can get somebody or other to reward 
them for whatever they may choose to do: in such circumstances they 
are just as likely to choose their paymasters according to their policies 
as to choose their policies accord:ng to their paymasters. If ‘ sinister 
interests’ have distorted the operation of policies, it is not so much 
by corrupting the policies themselves, as by entrusting their execution 
to unfit agents chosen for reasons of private favour or advantage. 

There is another and a more plausible explanation of this discrepancy 
between intentions and results. Most politicians aim, indeed, at some 
general good and are governed by some general idea of what the world 
ought to be like; but the good at which even the best of us aim is never, 
in reality, more than a partial good, and our ideas of what the world 
ought to be like are only ideas of what certain parts of the world, parts 
to which we specially belong, parts of which we are specially conscious, 
ought to be like. Sometimes these parts of the world are very small 
ones: the politics of the United States of America have often been 
confused, in the past, by senators and congressmen who were not think- 
ing primarily in terms of the interests of the United States, but of the 
north or the south or the west, or of Louisiana or Maine, or even of 
the sugar-growers of Louisiana or the lumbermen of Maine. 

Very few politicians have ever aimed at any good more general than 
that of their own state or nation; and nearly all historians have 
applauded them for this: how often do English historians justify Queen 
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Elizabeth I, or French historians justify Richelieu, for having had the 
sense to sacrifice all other considerations for the good of the English 
people or of the French state! Alternatively, this partiality attaches 
itself to a class; some people have acted or spoken, consciously or 
unconsciously, as if the object of politics were to make the world safe 
for business men, or even for men of letters and science, or for the 
working class, or for the adherents of a certain religion. Sometimes this 
is only a half-conscious attitude; at other times it amounts to a world- 
embracing philosophy, like Marxism, or like the laissez-faire dogmatism 
so popular in the last century. But, even so, it is nonetheless a partiality. 


‘New Occasions Teach New Duties’ 

I do not mention these things in order to condemn them. Very few 
people are quick to see a point before they have to see it, especially if 
it is something not easily reconciled with their own interests and the 
interests of those near to them. For example, very few members of the 
British Labour movement had much notion, fifty or even twenty years 
ago, that they owed any duty to the peasants of Asia and Africa: if 
they concerned themselves at all with the Asiatic and African prole- 
tariat, it was rather to ensure that factory wages should be high enough 
in India and Japan to prevent Indian and Japanese goods from under- 
cutting British goods and throwing British workers out of employment 
and reducing them to lower wages. Now, however, the working classes 
of western Europe and America are beginning to see a duty which they 
could not see before. They see it because, for compelling political or 
economic reasons, they have to see it; they would never have seen it 
before they had to see it. 

One might expect that the politicians would keep a better look-out 
for these things than the man in the street. Indeed, they do so; but 
even they are not quick to look ahead and criticise the limitations of 
their sympathies or of their plans. This is not because they are more 
stupid and cowardly than the rest of us; very likely they are less so. 
They are slow to see a problem before they have to see it because there 


are so many other problems which they must see here and now. The 


limitations of human attention and of human effort, explain, in my 
opinion, more failures than anything else in history—even more than 
the limitations of human sympathy or of human reason. The late 
J. L. Hammond showed, in his book on Gladstone and the Irish Nation, 
that Gladstone, in his second ministry, failed to deal thoroughly with 
the Irish problem because he had to spend part of his time on the 
problems of England and Scotland, and failed, at the same time, to 
keep abreast of the problems of England and Scotland because he had 
to spend too much of his time on Ireland. Yet we never had a Prime 
Minister with more power of work than Gladstone. Even he could not 
keep up with the ceaseless flood of problems calling for solution, of 
situations calling for immediate action. 

We are inclined to think of this as something which has only arisen in 
modern times; and, indeed, it does get worse every year. But nearly 800 
years ago the chroniclers reported that King Henry II of England 
became bow-legged because he stood so long at his work of judging 
and deciding (he did it standing, for fear of putting on weight); perhaps, 
therefore, the flood of business was just as great even then, in propor- 
tion to the means of despatching it. It is this, above all, that constricts 
the sympathies and limits the foresight of those who possess political 
power: in pursuit of some partial good they may compromise with 
those who pursue some other partial good, in order to obtain both, per- 
haps at the expense of some third partial good; but that is as far as 
they usually go. The goods they pursue remain partial and, for that 
reason, differ from each other. 

I have dwelt upon this because it explains, to my mind, why conduct 
which is, in the main, reasonable so often brings about results which 
are not reasonable. History is the product of thousands (perhaps, nowa- 
days, millions) of different wills, none wholly dependent upon any 
other; of thousands or millions of different reasons, none wholly amen- 
able to any other; and these many wills and reasons bear, not on the 
same pomt but on hundreds or thousands of different points. It is not 
a debate in which the best reason ultimately wins, nor even a knock-out 
tournament in which the strongest or luckiest will ultimately subdues 
all the others. It is something subtler than that, for it takes place in time. 

Each will creates or changes the conditions in which all the other 
wills have to act and, by so doing, modifies their action or, at least, the 
results of their action. A, B, and C may be acting in a confined space, 
each with his own plans and desires, and A, by taking the initiative, may 
do something which either causes B and C to change their minds or, 
if they carry out their original plans, causes those plans to turn out as 
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they had not intended; and D, whom none of them had considered, 
does it to all three, for reasons which have, perhaps, nothing to do with 
any of them; for what they thought to be a confined space was not one 
after all—there are very few confined spaces in history. The conduct 
which these mutual interferences produce will not cease to be reasonable; 
but it will be a variable sort of reason, for at least the same ends will 
be pursued by unexpected means, and perhaps unexpected ends will be 
pursued; for the average politician or administrator will have in his 
mind, as it were, a whole list of the things he would like to obtain, of 
which some must be pursued with the help of one lot of people at the 
expense of a second, and others, perhaps, with the help of the second 
at the expense of the first. When circumstances make some ambitions 
attainable and others unattainable, he will follow the dictation of 
circumstances. 

All this is truer of some kinds of activity than of others. Above all, 
it is true of international relations, which are, by definition, the relations 
of independent wills, each one regarded by its subjects as embodying 
the highest and most general good which is practically conceivable; a 
good which is so general as to be self-subsistent. This is why diplomatic 
history, more than any other kind of history, is ‘one damned thing after 
another ’, from which one can deduce no laws or principles, but only 
generally applicable techniques. But if international relations have to be 
considered as partially withdrawn from the empire of reason, it is no. 
insignificant deduction from the sum total of politics. Furthermore, 
international pressures provide more than half the external interference 
which disconcerts schemes of progress and improvement in domestic 
politics. How often in history have social, political, or administrative 
reforms been laid aside or distorted in order to parry a real or supposed 
danger from some other state! (It is true that the contrary may some- 
times happen—that improvements may be made or promised in order 
to keep up a nation’s spirit and solidarity, as they were in Great Britain 
during the last war; but the casualties and waste arising from this cause 
far, far exceed the advantages.) If international relations could be 
abolished by the establishment of a world state, the greatest single 
impediment to the exercise of reason and foresight-in domestic politics 
would be removed. ; 

But even in domestic politics there are hindrances of the same kind. 
Nowadays we have got the idea that a government is there to deal 
with what has already been discussed and foreseen. But is that right? 
It could happen to Neville Chamberlain in 1939 no less than to Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1739, that a Prime Minister who had endeavoured 
and promised to keep out of war had to turn round and stake his 
reputation on waging war successfully. I could give examples more 
directly related to home affairs. In 1881 Gladstone introduced a scheme 
of Irish land reform which would probably have succeeded in ordinary 
times; but just then a long and severe agricultural depression set in all 
over western Europe, and made nonsense of the whole thing: the rents 
which were fair one year were unfair the next, and the British parliament 
was quite unable to run.a race against this disaster. In 1929 a Labour 
Government came in, pledged to redistribute the national wealth; but, 
for causes quite outside their control, there was no wealth to distribute, 
and they had to deal with totally different problems. In 1945 there was 
another Labour Government, admirably equipped for dealing with the 
economic problems of the nineteen-thirties (for the general staff of a 
party is just as good at curing the last slump as that of an army at 
winning the last war). But the problems of the ’thirties were not those 
of the ’forties, though they may be those of the "fifties. 


Increased Foresight 

Our means of ‘techinical control and foresight are increasing. Probably 
we could prevent another Black Death from knocking society sideways 
for a generation. Perhaps we know how to cure slumps, though I shall 
believe that when I see it. But as long as there are independent wills 
and limited sympathies, as long as there is hurry in politics, the most 
pressing problems will be those of the unforeseen. Human reason will 
make a gallant attempt at these, too: Heaven forbid that I should 
disparage it, or deny that most human conduct is reasonable. But when 
we only partly know what we are reasoning about today and can never 
be sure what we shall be reasoning about tomorrow; when we do not 
fully know whom we are reasoning against, and are not aware that 
we are reasoning against anybody even when in fact we are doing so— 
human reason cannot answer for the results. They must be left, I will 
not say to the chapter of accidents, for very little of it is an accident; 
but they must be left to what I might call Providence or, if yor do not 
like that term, to history.—Third Programme 
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Painting 


: FRANCIS WATSON on the exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


HUMAN hand, thrust diagonally down from the upper right- 
hand corner of the picture, bulges from a tubular forearm to 
dangle before our eyes a bunch of three prawns as large as 
lobsters, plump and green and banded with blue. It is painted 


with considerable vitality in watercolour, and it was offered for sale 


in Calcutta around 1880, at one of the stalls for pilgrims surrounding 
the Kali temple. Somebody liked it well enough to pay the price, which 
can be guessed at one penny. Your bus fare to South Kensington will 
cost you more than that; but I think it would be well spent on a visit 
to the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, where-nearly 
100 of these Kalighat paintings have been brought together from the 
Museum’s own collections, from the Indian Institute in Oxford, and 
from a few private sources. 

Why do people make pictures, and why do other people want to look 
at them and even to 
acquire them? Critic- 
ism is as simple, and 
as difficult, as answer- 
ing those questions. 
Consider another pic- 
ture: again a tubular 
arm and hand, solidly 
enclosed by line, de- 
scend from the top 
right-hand corner. The 
composition has a 
striking, if superficial, 
similarity with the 
picture of the three 
green prawns. The 
volumes havea certain 
equivalence. There is 
a resemblance of rhy- 
thmand pattern. Only 
there are no prawns. 
There is asoda-syphon. 
This is Paris, 1924. 
The artist is Fernand 
Léger, and a penny 
would not buy the 
painting, Mr. Wilen- 
ski has listed Léger’s 
‘Tene =Syphonij-0= as 
displaying the effects 
of the purist-classical 
renaissance launched by Ozenfant upon the style’ méchanique. It all 
seems a long way from the marshes of the Ganges delta, the crowded 
temple-steps, the brazen dome of the summer sky, the pilgrims coming 
out from the dark sanctity of the shrine, signalling with the silver note 
of a bell their worship finished and their return to life’s captivity, and 
pausing as they pass to choose a painted souvenir and to part with 
another precious anna: this at about the time that Fernand Léger was 
born. It seems a prodigious gap. Yet here are two pictures silently 
closing it. é 

I may as well confess that I have started this hare only to let it go 
bouncing off into the forest of aesthetic theory—or perhaps into the 
Douanier Rousseau’s jungle. To be exact, it was not I who started the 
hare at all. The illustrated monograph on the Bazaar Paintings of 
Calcutta, compiled by Mr. W. G. Archer and officially published in 
connection with the Kalighat exhibition, contains a reproduction for 
comparison of a painting by Léger—not ‘Le Syphon ’, as it happens. 
So as one goes round the exhibition, perhaps wondering what to say 
to one’s companion, the parallel with modern European art springs not 
unbidden to the lips. If it affords the necessary excuse for enjoying the 
work of these unknown members of a Hindu artist’s caste, well and 
good. But it does not really illuminate the subject. 


z é é paca * Se 
‘Beside Ganga on her crocodile, popular iconography was enriched by the top-hatted Englishman on 
: an elephant’ 


What is illuminating is not a similarity, real or fancied, between the 
art of the Calcutta Bazaar and the art of the Paris studios, but the 
difference between the folk-art of Kalighat and Indian painting as it 
has generally been known and appreciated. The South Kensington 
exhibition has a special value: first, because it is certainly the most 
representative collection of these bazaar-pictures that has ever been 
assembled; secondly, because the Kalighat style—though there are plenty 
of questions still unanswered about it—has an ascertainable birth, life, 
and death—a history begun and ended in just about a century, roughly 
from 1830 to 1930. It is a little world of its own. Religious themes and 
folklore were naturally popular, but the world of the Kalighat artists 
and their public contains also natural history, still life, what we call 
genre subjects, social criticism and satire, and sporting pictures as well: 
one of the earliest and liveliest shows a close finish to a horse-race. The 
horse-race tells us at 
once that this is urban 
folk-art. The Calcutta 
maidan is as fashion- 
able as Newmarket; 
the mercantile city is 
spreading, its vast 
activity laps the steps 
of the Kalighattemple 
and will soon wash 
round it. The battle 
is about to be joined 
in which victory will 
go to an official policy 
of giving India the 
benefits of European 
education— including, 
eventually, schools of 
art. 
Meanwhile, Anglo- 
Indian society, taking 
its fashions at a few 
years remove from 
London, produces 
amateur water-colours 
in the drawing-rooms 
of Georgian Calcutta, 
imports English pic- 
tures and disperses 
them through the sale- 
rooms, as cholera, 
bankruptcy, or a sufficient fortune disperses the owners. The bazaars are 
full of prints. Indian artists are employed by the ruling English class 
on that ruling English pursuit, the tasteful delineation of plants, birds, 
and beasts from the accumulating specimens in the menagerie and the 
botanic garden. 

All this lively business went forward in the midst of a crowded popu- 
lation too illiterate to be seditious—as Macaulay’ declared in defence 
of the freedom of the press. The Bengali aristocracy and its cultural 
predilections do not yet come into the picture. But Indian art, in the 
hands of a traditional caste of craftsmen-painters—the Patuas of 
Kalighat—accepted the significant accidents of its environment. Beside 
Ganga on her crocodile, popular iconography was enriched by the top- 
hatted Englishman on an elephant. That simple effect, to be found in 
other parts of India, was supplemented by others more important. The 
prawns and the fishing eagle and the pair of pigeons which arrest 
visitors to the present Kalighat exhibition might not have got there at 
all if the fishes and the snakes and the hoopoes commissioned for the 
albums of the foreigners had not been scattered through the byways 
and the bazaars. Water-colour itself, in distinction to the Indian tempera, 
was a circumstantial innovation. Finally, the pilgrim-trade at Kalighat 
would have had to remain content with the usual little talismans of 
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- wood and earthenware if the hybrid activities of the spreading city had 
not provided cheap paper. ; 

So it is not just the special range of subject which gives Kalighat 
painting its peculiar place. These-pictures are different, as objects, from 
what we have learned to regard as being typical of Indian art. The 
easel-picture as we know it has no history in India except as a western 
importation. Traditional picture-making was of two kinds: on the one 
hand the decoration of flat architectural surfaces; on the other the work 
of the schools of miniaturists which was stored in bundles or bound in 
books and examined one at a time. Beyond those large categories, of 
course, there was all the two-dimensional art associated with other 
crafts—painted pottery, for instance, and lacquered objects, and the 
oblong wooden panels used as manuscript-covers. There was the fugitive 
domestic art, still admired today, of tracing pictures and designs in 
coloured powders at the threshold or beside the mealtime platter on 
appropriate occasions—something that no museum can ever exhibit. 
There was art everywhere, on doors and scabbards and country carts 
and the trunks of state-elephants—art everywhere but pictures in a 
strictly western sense almost nowhere. The hereditary artists who pro- 
duced the Kalighat school, the Patuas, had 
worked before on strips of cloth, or scrolls of 
palm-leaf, something quite different in 
character from these water-colours on paper 
which one of them, one fortunate day, hit upon 
as something that pilgrims would be prepared 
to take away to adorn their humble homes, to 
provide a focus for devotion, and preserve the 
memory of their visit to Kalighat. 

One thinks of it, somehow, as an individual 
discovery, though there is nothing to show how 
it really happened. The usual size of the 
Kalighat pictures, seventeen inches by eleven, 
bears no relation to that of the miniature 
schools of Indian painting, but, as Mr. Archer 
has pointed out, the dimensions are about the 
same as those of the botanical and zoological 
studies made to European demand. Here, in 
fact, is that un-Indian thing, a picture that you 
can put on the wall and see without going 
close up to it. And in a showcase in the South 
Kensington exhibition is a large volume pub- 
lished in 1832, called Manners in Bengal, by 
a Mrs. Belnos, open at an illustration of a 
Bengali family inside their hut with their few 
characteristic possessions, and in the back- 
ground, on the wall, a picture identified as 
coming from Kalighat: the handsome ancestor 
of the violently-coloured calendars and trade- 
sheets which today are produced by lithography 
in art-factories. And that takes us to the death 
of this 100-year phenomenon: for it was 
the cheaply multiplied oleographs and_litho- 
graphs that at length destroyed the livelihood 
of the Patuas. There is evidence that by 1888 this competition was 
affecting the craft. By 1920, says Mr. Archer, almost all the descendants 
of the original artists had ceased to paint, and by 1930 the school 
had ended. 

As a folk-art, if in many respects a sophisticated one, the Kalighat 
school carries no baggage of criticism and aesthetic philosophy. The 
few facts have had to be winkled out; but they help. In particular, the 
bare facts of the production of these pictures as marketable articles have 
been worth the exploration before we attempt to decide how much we 
can—or want to—read into them. Both style and feeling, as they develop 
throughout these 100 years, have suggested a division on plausible 
grounds into four phases, each of roughly a generation, and inthe last 
phase some of the artists can be named. In all of them, except the last 
one, religious themes predominate—at least on the basis of the exhibited 
specimens. 

But the pictures which particularly tempt speculation by their subject 
are those which seem to be a commentary on domestic and social life— 
essentially a melancholy commentary even where it amuses. The 
satirical motif appears for the first time round about 1880, after Anglo- 
Indian influences had weakened, the Kalighat style had been fully 
developed, and the market fully exploited—indeed, at about the point 
when the painters themselves, beginning to feel the. economic threat 
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“Husband slaying his westernised wife’ 


to their existence, might be excused for something of a jaundiced 


attitude. In an earlier genre-picture, dated about 1860, we see a group 


of women behaving piously at a shrine. As the artists become social 
critics, the women are depicted at ease, with suggestions of luxury, 
and worst of all with that symbol of decadent modernity, a handbag. 


They are shown with their lovers, not by any means in the traditional — 


symbolic eroticism of the Bhakti cult, but in a pose so unwomanly as 
that of trampling on the dominated male. But the male, in the person 
of an outraged husband, seems to have the last word in this tragedy 
of abandoned codes, and a subject repeated several times is entitled 
“Husband slaying his westernised wife’. 

I am not sure myself whether the word ‘ westernised ’ has been used 
quite appropriately in these catalogue titles, despite the handbag and 
umbrella introduced with an obvious deliberation. Was it a conscious 
and direct criticism of European influence, or a broad attack on 
modernity, on the evil of the age, the Kala Yug, the dark age of iron 
through which all humanity—and not only Bengal society—is con- 
demned to pass? 

In Dr. Sudhin Ghosh’s intriguing novel of contemporary Calcutta, 
The Vermilion Boat, childhood begins in a 
cultured Indian family in the French settle- 
ment of Chandernagore, whence the advancing 
cloud of smoke from. Calcutta is seen as a 
symbol of all that is evil and decadent, while 
good is to be sought between the covers of a 
finely printed edition of Ronsard’s poems. And 
I am inclined to see the Patuas of Kalighat— 
and the public they were struggling to keep— 
reacting from their own different standpoint, 
not against an alien influence so much as a 
diabolical one. They must have feared what 
we now call the Bengal Revival. For the Bengal 
Revival was not primarily a protest against 
foreign rule, whatever its final influence may 
have been in enhanced national consciousness. 


the century, anti-national in its modernism. 
In its religious aspect it went further than 
previous reforming movements in Hinduism 
that had from time to time revolted against 
the rigidity of caste and the. superstitious 
accretions of orthodoxy—for it sought accom= 
modation with Christianity itself. It welcomed 
the arts and sciences of the west and looked 
for new values and new ways of life. It could 
only be the enemy of the old values and the 
old ways of life of the pilgrims at the Kalighat 
temple, now surrounded by the teeming life 
of the city. : 
It is at this point that the question arises of 
the relationship, if any, between the activities 
of the Kalighat painters and the official 
Calcutta School of Art. This was first founded 
in 1854 as a private enterprise under the auspices of the Industrial Art 
Society. One has only to mention that name and the date to conjure 
up a picture not of the Kali Temple but of the Crystal Palace. After 
ten years the school became the Government School of Arts: but the 
‘Calcutta School’, as meaning a kind of painting, began to have 
significance only after the arrival of E. B. Havell from England at the 


~ beginning of this century. 


To turn back to Havell’s famous and combative book, Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting—preferably to the first edition of 1908—is to appre- 
ciate the magic that his name retains in India: and perhaps it helps 
one to understand also some of that ‘ fixation on the past’ that until 
fairly recently seemed to stultify the Indian art of our own day. But 
when Havell laboured to atone for his countrymen’s past neglect of 
India’s artistic heritage, the material that lay to his hands was very 
incomplete by the standards of modern appreciation. The vigorous and 
vivid paintings of the Punjab hill schools were unknown. The so-called 
Ajanta style, which in the end had unfortunate effects, was founded not. 
on the Ajanta murals as they are known today, accessible, preserved, and 


where necessary restored, but upon the early ineffective copies of the — 


originals. In encouraging his students, beginning with Abanindranath 
Tagore, to think and paint and look at pictures as Indians, Havell was 
_ (continued on page 1049) Depeeues 
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Round the Hendon Galleries 


; By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HERE is an exhibition at the Redfern which will lighten the 

step of anyone grown heavy-footed with trudging around the 

_ Bond Street galleries disheartened by a growing suspicion that 
painting is at best an honourable form of self-immolation, at 
worst a way of killing time, a solitary vice, or a career. It is an exhibi- 
tion of pictures by a score of Russian Emigré Artists in Paris—not all 
the artists who come within this category but those who belong to the 
school of Russo-Jewish Expressionism. There are no’ great paintings 
here: the one painter of the school with claims to greatness, Soutine, is 
represented neither generously nor 
typically, while there is no impor- 
tant example of the work of Chagall: 
the vast majority of the exhibits are 
by decidedly minor artists (of whom 
the most interesting are Menkes, 
Kremegne, and Mintchine). Yet the 
exhibition as a whole quite carries one 
away, because of* the intense delight 
it transmits in the act of painting. 

I have called these painters Expres- 
sionists, following common practice. 
Yet they have little affinity with the 
Expressionism of Munch and _ his 
successors in Germany. True, you can 
usually spot a Jewish artist, whether 
in Montparnasse, Greenwich Village, 
Hampstead, or Tel Aviv, by his 
vehement insistence—which may 
bring him to the verge of tears or 
fisticuffs—that art has no business to 
exist if it does not express to the on- 
looker the miseries and triumphs of 
the human soul. And the artists repre- 
sented at the Redfern have clearly 
been concerned to leave us in no doubt 
about their emotional responses to 
their subject-matter. Nevertheless, 
their paintings are far less vehicles for 
the conveyance of ideas about birth, 
death, love, sex, God, and anguish 
than the residue of a rather breathless 
pleasure in manipulating paint and an 
almost licentious delight in orchestrat- 
ing colour over every inch of the 
canvas. In other words, they call to 
mind not the Nordic Expressionists, 
but Matthew Smith, with whose early 
work Kremegne and with whose later 
work Kikoine have a _ remarkable 
affinity. 

If Smith’s work reveals the exhilaration with which European painting 
can be discovered by an outsider with a puritanical background, the 
pictures at the Redfern do this to a still greater degree. Jewish painters 
come from an ageless line of sworn iconoclasts: representational art is 
a new language for them. Consequently, they use the actual medium of 
that language—paint, colour—with the same joy in discovery as a child 
exhibits when acquiring a vocabulary—throwing off excited utterances 
which often amount to gibberish, so little do sense and construction 
matter beside the thrill of operating this new magic. Their lack of a 
native pictorial tradition completely explains their curious position 
within the School of Paris. Most of them have learned from the Fauves— 
especially Derain—because Fauvism could help them to indulge to the 
full in splashing down colour. But Cubism has scarcely touched them, for 
this was the revolt of Frenchmen and Spaniards against the tradition of 
European oil painting which had become all too boringly familiar, but 
which for these immigrants was, on the contrary, something new and 
rich in possibilities. So it is that Rembrandt, the very paragon of that 


et 


‘Portrait de Dilewsky’, by Pinchus Kremegne, from the exhibition at 
the Redfern Gallery 


tradition, and van Gogh, his true heir, have been the main sources of 
their inspiration. P 

An interesting contrast between authentic and false in the use of 
free, vigorous brushwork is provided by comparing these painters with 
Ambrose McEvoy, a collection of whose paintings and drawings occupy 
two rooms at the Leicester. McEvoy’s brush may simulate the hand- 


‘ writing of a painter enamoured of paint, but it is all too clear that the 


vague, elegant passes which it made at the canvas were born of a need 
to cover up difficulties in drawing coherently and realising relations of 
tone. Certainly, Kikoine’s sense of 
construction is even weaker, but his 
gesticulations with the brush do have 
a valid purpose, for they are bound 
up with his treatment of colour, 
whereas the purpose of McEvoy’s is 
merely to cover up for the imperfec- 
tions of his drawing and at the same 
time for those of his model, since they 
serve to glamourise his fashionable 
sitters according to the principle by 
which Bond Street photographers in- 
terpose a softening screen of gauze 
between their lens and reality. None 
of this would be worth saying—one 
does not venture to criticise a de 
Laszlo or a Lavery—if McEvoy had 
not revealed a really sensitive and 
poetic vision in such works as his early 
interiors and his large portrait of 
1915, at the Leicester, of his mother, 
over which he took enough trouble to 
compensate for his deficiencies. In the 
portrait of his mother, bravura is laid 
aside with chic, and there emerge not 
only tenderness but an unassuming 
grandeur that calls Gwen John to 
mind. The Edmund Dulac exhibition 
at the same galleries consists for the 
most part of book illustrations done at 
the latter end of his career. It also 
includes some brilliant caricatures in 
the Beerbohm tradition and a very 
funny dressed wax statuette of George 
Moore. 

The large portrait paintings which 
John Minton has lately shown at 
mixed exhibitions (such as the R.A. 
last year and the C.A.S. this autumn) 
may have suggested that he had a 
promising future as a portraitist. The 
series of small portraits in his current one-man show at the Lefévre 
makes it clear that the larger portraits deceived by their splendid 
qualities of design. These small portraits have a quite remarkable lack 
of reality, seemingly because Minton has not been able to detach his 
faculties of observation from his interest in the sitters’ personalities so as 
to see the forms in front of him. The same inability really to come to 
grips with appearances is evident in the watercolours of Morocco and 
Scandinavia which form the main body of his exhibition. The style is 
that of a particularising vision, but the vision itself is generalised. 
Hence these are not genuine topographical studies but, as it were, designs 
for stage-sets—excellent designs, striking, well balanced, and full of 
mood, but which await the entry of actors to bring them to life. If this 
exhibition suggests that Minton’s talents are limited to those of a 
designer or decorator, his actual output as such—his posters, his 
wall painting at the Gargoyle Club, his décors for various entertain- 
ments—reveals that within those limits his taste, ability, and 
individuality are outstanding. 
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Cheap at the Price 


By CHRISTOPHER SALMON 


E must give up trying to keep industry, like a milking-cow, 

outside in the stall. We cannot go on treating a complex 

of 7,000,000 people as if they were nothing more than 

economically necessary. It was a mistake from the begin- 
ning not to have found room for the industrial among our other social 
values. It was a mistake to treat the machine as if it were nothing more 
than an instrument of production. We allowed the employer to come 
across to society with his money, but this left industry undernourished, 
and it left the worker outside. Worst of all, because we misconceived 
the importance of industry, we allowed work to pick up a bad name, 
and began to treat it as if we had forgotten what its real nature is. 
The cow is now withholding her milk and kicking over her bucket, 
and it is going to take more than automatic feeds and a mechanical 
milker to sweeten her temper. 


Victorian ‘Enlightened Self-interest’ 

As quickly as we can we must recollect what-work means and apply 
our conclusions to industry. We inherited misleading theories from the 
nineteenth century, with a false view of the nature of man, society, and 
culture. Society, the Victorian economists thought, is an aggregate of 
self-centred persons. Each man can be trusted first and foremost to 
look after himself. Without organisation, they thought, we should all 
be actually at war with each other, because each man would be trying 
to take what the other had. But you can enlighten self-interest, the 
Victorians thought. You can teach people to. see that, because they 
cannot get away from each other, other people’s interests are tied to 
their own. Then, on the strength of this enlightened self-interest, systems 
of action can be organised in which, by pursuing his own interest, each 
man is furthering everybody else’s as well. A political state is one such 
system, and the economic field is another. In this way the Victorians 
tried to make politics and economics a condition of society instead of 
the other way round, which was to mistake the form for the substance, 
and the body for the soul. Society must come first, and when you have it, 
a political and economic organisation can express its purpose. If. you 
make society depend on politics and economics, society will wither 
away, and economics and politics with it. And, in fact, if we did not 
already want to co-operate, no government on earth, and no system of 
economic organisation, could keep us together. 

By thinking of man as essentially self-regarding, the Victorian 
theorists were bound to misconceive the nature of work. A man is 
an animal in society, they thought; and, just as the animal fights, so man 
will inevitably work for himself. Work is simply'a rational continua- 
tion, under more orderly circumstances, of the activity of self-preserva- 
tion, of fending for yourself, of looking after number one. But it does 
not much help to call a thing rational if its nature is savage. And 
the system of economic organisation which encouraged each man to 
preserve himself under orderly circumstances, threatened, in fact, all 
the time to disrupt instead of integrating society. When we beat our 
swords into ploughshares we should not leave a cutting edge. That was 
Cain’s mistake. That the process did not disrupt us worse than it did 
was due to the fact that most men still guided their actions largely 
by social values which were both older, and truer, than nineteenth- 
century social theory. 

But meanwhile work got a bad name. It was fighting disguised. Some 
people like fighting when they are young. Some people go on liking 
it for a little longer if they have a ten to one, or better, chance of 
winning, but no one likes it for long if he is sure to lose. And, in 
any case, fighting is dangerous, so that, if it is only yourself you are 
considering, what you will fight for is a strong position where you can 
wall yourself in as quickly as you can and be safe for the rest of 
your life. And that, in the nineteenth century, was exactly what people 
did. The best was, of course, to inherit the money, and never to have 
to work at all. 

Outside industry the theory must always have seemed nonsense. 
Every parson, every soldier, every doctor, every writer, every politician, 
every lawyer, every landlord, every farmer, every gardener worth the 


name, knew far too much about work to suppose for an instant that 
it was anything like fighting, or that one undertook it for rewards beyond 
the interest of the work itself. But in the excitement of industrial 
expansion nobody asked these gentlemen about it. And indeed the 
tendency ran a little the other way, and the business men made arrange- 
ments whenever they could to make the professions a matter of money ~ 
too. And, in the interest of this cause, excellent terms like ‘ self- 
reliance ’ > and ‘ enterprise ’, and ‘ initiative’, and ‘ SAN, itself, were 
brought in to give their activities a moral tone. / 

It was all very damaging to society, because snevitably the nature 
of culture was gradually misrepresented as well. People began more 
and more to think of culture wrongly as a luxury, or an extra, like 
music at a private school. Cultured, it was thought, was something 
you became as soon as you did not have to work. Culture was the 
development and gratification of tastes which had nothing to do with 
basic needs. You filled the body up first, and then, when it was com- 
fortable, you set about encouraging your mind, or your eye, or your 
ear, as if from this process you might expect presently some kind of 
decorative ornament. Again,’no artist or scientist or architect or cabinet 
maker or carpenter or wheelwright would ever have agreed. But they 
were not consulted, and the theory came to be generally believed and is 
current to this day. 

A rich, kindly, self-made American business man I know gave a 
summer holiday to fifty school-children from sixteen different European 
countries. They were intelligent children, chosen by their boards of 
education, and they sat round the camp fires astonishing their hosts 
by quoting Villon and talking etymology. Things came to a head in 
Chicago. The philanthropist gave the children half an hour in the art 
gallery while he read his newspaper in the hall, and then for six hours 
he conducted them himself round the stockyards. When the day was 
over he realised that something had gone wrong. ‘ Children’, he said, 
‘every country has to choose between culture and doing things. In 
America we have chosen to do things ’. But he was wrong, because what 
they have chosen in America is simply another kind of culture. The 
theory of culture as an extra goes only skin-deep, and encourages society 
to become creature, as it were, at both ends: at the bottom admittedly 
rampant, and, at the top, as dangerous as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
The worker is degraded, and, because he has to work, becomes the 
symbol of the uncultivated man. He has no time for culture because he 
is forced to attend to the basic necessities. This suits everyone else, and 
the idea grows up of a wage-earning class which, by attending to the 
basic needs of society, can make culture possible among people at the 
top, who need then have nothing to do. This is nonsense. Work is of 
many kinds, paid and unpaid. All culture is refinement by work, with 
work itself being refined all the time through collective effort. If people 
at the top have no work to do they remain essentially unrefined, and 
their appetites, untamed by the controlling effort of work, remain liable 


“to excess of greed and a constant danger to society. 


Shaking Off an Outworn Fashion 


_ However far we may have allowed these misleading ideas to corrupt 
British society, we have been busy since 1910—slowly at first, but lately 
very rapidly—unstiffening ourselves from the ignoble postures to which 
they inclined us. By real movement and real exercise we seem fairly 
to have split the seams of our nineteenth-century costume, and now I 
think we can shake it off without even undoing the buttons. That fashion 
restricted us, but I do not think we wore it for long enough to have 
done ourselves lasting harm. But we need a new suit. We must make 
it out of a decent theory of work. And I think we have the cloth to 
hand,. just where we need it, in industry, among the workers. For the 
industrial worker was never deceived by nineteenth-century theory. It 
degraded his status, but he remained, under the unkindest conditions, 
essentially a worker, and he knows what work is, with the instinct of 
the professional. 

Work is not one more movement of the old instinct of self-preser- 
vation: it is the opposite, the means by which society supports itself, 
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‘but not the man, for society can support him. If this seems a dangerous 


“saying, it can only be because of the nineteenth century. No creature 


ever preserved itself by work: it preserved its young. Work starts 
when the chick hatches or the vixen litters, so that reynard must look 
after the family. Work is a movement of love, not of hate or fear. Work 
is through and through social, sociable, and kindly. Whoever had only 
to preserve himself, by himself, would not work, but would hunt like the 
lion or pasture like the sheep, according to his nature: We have lions 
and sheep in society, too: the criminals hunt and the idlers graze. 
But we can see that in society neither activity is proper because both are 
anti-social. Yet, in industry, what did we do but encourage the creature 
instincts? We caged the worker to prevent his doing harm, but we let the 
employer roam free. The worker refused to turn into a hunter; work 
kept him human. Working did not help the employer so much. He 
was. busy but he did not in the strict sense work at all. That was 
because what he was encouraged to work for was money, and money is 
the one thing that work, in the strict sense, can never produce. Money 
is best regarded as a means which makes work possible. Some of the 
employers without work’s refinement grew claws and a mane which 
society, still largely knowing its business, promptly combed and cut. 
Society is essentially an extension of family feeling, and work is 
fellowship. As we work the community grows. The influence spreads 
further and further until we are able by working to contribute to the 
welfare of people whom we have never met. The family is work’s 
acorn: the tribe is its sapling: society is its lofty tree. ; 


- Shut Out from Society 


We do well to be shy of rights without obligations, but when the 
hunger marchers, in the ’thirties, wrote on their banners ‘ The Right to 
Work’ they were asking no more than to be allowed to play their part 
as members of society. Unless one is a child, or sick, or old, to have no 
work to do is to be shut out from society. But it is not enough for 
society to give a man work. It must leave him free to take the work 
on. If society forces a man to work to keep the wolf from the door, it 
is doing its best to push work back to the level of fighting and hunting. 
But society does not need, in this way, to degrade the status of the 
worker. By common effort, and using each man’s skill, we can together 
produce more than we need, and save and store. Society, if it survives at 
all, interposes a distance between man and physical disaster. As long 
as society has food no member need starve. Primitive societies recog- 
nise this clearly. We have taken over from the Victorians, and added 
to the Puritan in us, a self-punishing distrust of plenty which inclines 
us to cut off our nose to spite our face. While we accept our own 
inheritance, if we have one, we incline to think that other people should 
earn theirs. 

It is money, perhaps, as Locke suggested, which confuses us. About 
material plenty we should not be likely, any more than the primitive 
societies, to worry so much. No plenty would be there if it had not been 
worked for. And since plenty is the result of social, and not of individual, 
effort, we should never need, if it was not for money, to be too 
particular about who had had most hand in producing it. We do not 
need to earn our inheritance; we need simply to be born. We inherit 
money, as members of a family; we do not deserve it; it comes to us 
through grace of love. And it should, surely, be the same with society. 
No one should-need to keep the wolf from his own door, because society 
should have built a wall right round the whole city. It is not less in- 
herited competence we need, but more all round. Too much here, and 
much too little there, is unjust and must be corrected; but love, not 
justice, is the positive social value. And it is not until a man can take his 
living for granted that he can set his mind to-his work. 

The Greeks had no word for this, because of slavery. But we have 
two words, social security, and joined together they express the idea to 
perfection. Politics apart, we can, surely, take this term as the social 
ideal. Perhaps it is only a matter of expedience; how much, through 
welfare and full-employment policy, social security should depend on 
political administration. But I should like to see it put back, through the 
responsibility of business and the local community, fairly and squarely 
where it belongs, on the shoulders of society. 

Theory of work has implications for wages policy, and since em- 
ployers are society’s agents, organising, regulating, and channelling work 
as they do, it is of the utmost importance to us all that they should 
think straight about this. It seems to me that, if once we apply the 
implications of social security to industry, we shall not need to worry 


- much about incentives. If you make it possible for a man to work instead 


of hunt you do not have to bribe him. It does not seem to me that we 
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need to be afraid of a tendency to idleness. Idleness is not natural to a 
healthy society. I did meet a manager who said he would get his men to 
work when he had 500 of them again waiting outside his gate, but that is 
a rare attitude now. Those who know the British wage-earner best 
accuse him of resistance but not of being lazy. And we know that in 
the bad times it was for work, and not for the dole, that the unemployed 
were asking. Being long without work and with no prospect of work 
as far ahead as anyone could see—on Tyneside, for instance, or in 
the valleys of South Wales—did here and there, and especially among 
the lads, affect the will. Exclusion will always breed listlessness and a 
sense of being owed a living by society. That the listlessness did not 
spread further was a sign of how sound the prevalent temper was. I have 
not met many employers or wage-earners, whose opinion I would trust, 
who think that laziness is much of the trouble. 


Right Attitude to Work 


The worst mistake I believe an employer can make is to appeal 
to the wage-earner as if his work were principally a chance to make 
money, and to advarice himself beyond his fellows. The right attitude is 
everything which can make the work become, and seem, increasingly 
responsible. That the worker insists that wage-rates should be perhaps 
settled by union negotiation, and not by individual contract, is not 
only the result of history; it seems to me to represent the workers’ con- 
viction that money paid for work should not be offered as immediate 
reward. This should mean our thinking carefully about bonus incentives 
and piece-rates. The question is obviously enormously complicated, but 
it does seem to me possible that piece-rates and bonus incentives may 
sometimes put the emphasis in the wrong place. A spurt is one thing; 
but one knows, from one’s own experience, how -disagreeable it is, 
and how it spoils work, to have what you do immediately assessed and 
paid for. Sometimes, in American universities, they send forms round 
to their teaching staff twice a year, or perhaps more often. The teacher 
must say how many books he has published in the interval and how 
many articles he has written. The lists affect individual salaries, and 
inevitably a staff so treated begins to attend less to the work and more 
to the reputation. 

So far from turning salary into wages, it seems to me that we should 
rather, wherever we can, turn wages into salary. I do not mean to 
distinguish between being paid by the month and paid by the week. I 
mean to distinguish the fixed salary which is used to make work possible 
from payment as reward. I do not think we can ever trust society, and 
certainly not our employers, to estimate from day to day the particular 
value of what we do: ask writers or doctors or soldiers or scientists about 
this. Society is bound to make mistakes about the value of particular 
contributions, enormously overrating some and underrating others. But 
we can trust society on the whole to estimate pretty fairly what sort of 
conditions are needed to make possible the work it wants. And here, if 
we all have work we can enjoy, we shall not need to be envious. 
Different work needs very different conditions. We must not make the 
mistake of contrasting work with leisure instead of with idleness; for 
leisure is often a man’s chance to do the work he cares most about. And 
we must not think that work is only work if it is manual. Least of all 
must we think, which would be to fall back into the old error, that. work 
is only what you do, when you need to, to earn your living. 


Social Importance of the Machine 


What has made it seem possible in industry to measure the value 
of work may have been its mechanical nature. But work should not 
be mechanical, and if it is nothing else it results from our having used 
the machine merely as an instrument of production. We should never 
have thought of the machine merely as a means to quantity, for it can 
have its effect also on quality, quality of product and quality of work. 
Culture is, after all, entirely a matter of quality, the refinement of taste 
through the common effort of work and the social exchange. We can use 
the machine to displace all those kinds of work which are too coarse or 
heavy or, like clerical work, too monotonous to be satisfying. The 
machine can do this, either by assuming all the work itself, or by break- 
ing it up and making it a matter for a team. This is socially very 
important. The machine is itself a centre of co-operation, and so is the 
factory. The social chances of the factory are surely unlimited. Even as 
things are, it is the social life which people enjoy there. This does not 
turn on bounty or amenities but simply on giving the worker, once you 
recognise his status, the chance to express himself in his work as socially 
as he needs.—Third Programme 
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December 9-15 


Wednesday, December 9 


President Eisenhower’s proposals for the 
international use of atomic energy are 
widely welcomed 

Sir Winston Churchill, speaking in Ber- 
muda, expresses hope that future con- 
ferences shall end without publication of 
press communiqueés ; 


During first eleven months of year nearly 
3,000 Africans killed and nearly 1,000 
captured in fight against Mau Mau 


Thursday, December 10 


“Three railway unions decide to reject in- 
crease of four shillings a week awarded 
by Railway Staff National Tribunal 


Secretary of State for War announces his 
intention of setting up a court of enquiry 
into allegations made at a recent court 
martial in Kenya 


In Italy more than 1,000,000 government 
workers strike for one day in support of 
wage claims 


Friday, December 11 


Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden 
arrive back in London from Bermuda 


Prime Minister of Persia expresses optimism 
about reaching an agreement with Britain 
on the oil question 


United Kingdom exports-in November are 
stated to have been the highest for twenty 
months 


Saturday, December 12 


The National Union of Railwaymen decides 
to call out its 400,000 members on strike 
on December 20 


Mr. Molotov tells American Ambassador in 
Moscow that the Soviet Government will 
give serious attention to President Eisen- 
hower’s atomic-energy plan 


U.N. special envoy at Panmunjom breaks off 
talks on Korean political conference be- 
cause of Chinese insults 


Sunday, December 13 


The Transport Salaried Staffs Association 
decides not to strike 


Lord Ismay, Secretary-General of Nato, 
States that the Nato military forces are 
now strong enough to deter aggression 


Mr. Eden meets Dr. Adenauer in Paris 


Monday, December 14 
Cabinet considers threatened railway strike 


Mr. Dulles addresses North Atlantic Treaty 
Council in Paris 


Viet-minh leaders again offer to discuss 


es Par : inti i : F 
drm REM ES eneH Gal oie ore art of a mural painting, dating from’ the first half of the 


fourteenth century, which lhas just been discovered during 
sean repairs in a room at_the Tower of London. 
€ scene represented is thought to suggest ‘ Christ in 
Tuesday, December 15 Majesty’. The head visible in this photograph is believed 


Minister of Labour sees both sides in rail- to be that of St. Michael the Archangel 


way wages dispute ; Right: Tests being carried out at the National Physical 
Two-day debate on Government’s television | Laboratory on a scale model of a bridge which is being 


policy adjourned in Commons planned, ae a ce Bane to wee Britain’s road services, 
Sa $ ; to span the Severn between Bristol and Cardiff. If built 
Widespread fog in England and Wales such a bridge would be the biggest in Europe ‘ 
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r, German Federal Chancellor (right), 

ds with Mr. Foster Dulles, U.S. 

State, after they had had a talk in 

- eve of the opening of the twelfth 

‘North Atlantic Council meeting there 

14, Dr. Adenauer also had discussions 
_ with Mr, Eden 
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Lady. Churchill speaking at the presentation of the Nobel 

nt Eisenhower addressing the General prize in Stockholm on December 10 after she had received 
the United Nations on December 8, from King Gustav, on behalf of Sir Winston (who was 
xe about the perils of the atomic age. in Bermuda), the Nobel Prize for literature 
(made immediately on his return from 
conference) he called for an inter- 
nic energy agency to be set up under Right: Sir Winston Churchill saying goodbye to 
ations; he proposed that the govern- M. foseph Laniel, the French Prime Minister, at London 
tned, including the Soviet Union, Airport on December 11 after they thad travelled together 
joint contributions from their stocks of from Bermuda in the airliner ‘Canopus’, M. Laniel later 
uranium and fissionable material - continued his journey to Paris 


From an exhibition of modern Finnish A black and white crested Poland 
art-at the New Burlington Galleries: bantam which was among a_ variety 
a bowl and a coffee cup in rice-grain of species exhibited at The National 

technique by Friedl Poultry Show at Olympia last week 


2 main lounge of the new out-patients’ department of St. fames’s Hospital, Balham, 
th-west London, which was opened last week. It is furnished with armchairs, writing 
if desks, and books and has a snack bar ; 


‘Winston’, an Aberdeen Angus steer, which was judged the supreme champion 
of the Smithfield Show at Earls Court last week 
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Labour Party’s Policy 


; By the Rt. Hon. TOM WILLIAMS, MP. 


OU don’t often hear me at the micro- 

phone, and certainly not in party 

political broadcasts. It’s four or five 

years since I made a political broad- 
cast on agriculture, and that, like tonight, was 
only in reply to a broadcast by the other side. 
I want to remind you of that, just in case 
anyone is going to accuse me or my partly 
of bringing agriculture into the cockpit of party 
politics. 

Even during the past twelve months, while 
anxiety about the future has been mounting in 
the countryside, Labour has avoided embarrass- 
ing the Government on this question. Of course, 
we've urged the need for a long-term policy 
which would carry with it the confidence of 
producers, but if that was embarrassing it wasn’t 
our fault, and it certainly isn’t our fault that 
party argument over agriculture is beginning. 
We should fail in our duty to the nation if we 
stood idly by today. My party feels that this 
Government, with its policy towards agriculture, 
and particularly towards agricultural marketing, 
is threatening the whole future of British farm- 
ing. Most farmers and farm workers feel that 
wa'y, too. And don’t forget that this business of 


growing food is the concern of the whole nation. 


—all of us who live in. the towns and cities 
of this island as well as the many farmers and 
farm workers who I know will be listening 
tonight. 

I think you’ll agree that our first duty is to 
see that more food is grown here at home. 
Before the war Britain grew only one-third of 
her food, and even today we produce only one- 
half of what we eat. This dependence on foreign 
food supplies nearly brought disaster in two 
world wars. More recently we have found it 
difficult to buy food abroad because we weren’t 
selling enough goods to the countries that grow 
food, and difficulties of that kind are bound to 
continue. Indeed, I fear they will get worse. 
Neither is it as easy to import food from abroad 
as it was before the war, and it’s going to get 
a lot more difficult. Australia, Argentina, and 
India are all either producing less or consuming 
more than they used to. On top of all this, the 
world’s population is growing fast—30,000,000 
a year. People are living longer, in Asia and 
Africa, just as they do in Europe. And don’t 
forget that at the present time two-thirds of the 
world’s population are still living on the edge of 
starvation. So if the native peoples of the back- 
ward areas are to be properly fed, highly de- 
veloped countries like Britain must make their 
contribution. We can only do that by taking less 
of the total of food supplies available in the 
other countries of the world. 

Those are all good enough reasons for grow- 
ing more food at home. But there’s another 
reason why. we want a thriving and prosperous 
agriculture. Many of you live in the country, 
and you all know, even if you don’t work on the 
land, that your livelihood and your prosperity 
are bound up with the prosperity of this in- 
dustry. We want to see a movement away from 
our smoky and overcrowded cities into the 
freedom and beauty of our countryside, but a 
countryside that is worth living in is not some- 
thing artificial that governments can create; it 
depends for its existence on a prosperous farm- 
ing industry. So we all want to see a healthy 
British agriculture. We’re agreed about that. The 
question is: how are we to do it? 


Well, the first need is confidence. The agri- 
cultural community must know—and know in 
their bones—that it’s safe for it to get on with 
the job of growing more and more food, and 
that the nation will buy what the farmer is asked 
to produce. When I say that I’m not telling the 
farmer anything, but some of us townspeople 
forget it too easily. Townspeople don’t have to 
wait long to enjoy the fruits of their labour. We 
count on getting our weekly wage packet or 
monthly pay cheque—and getting it promptly. 
But it’s different for the farmer: From the time 
he makes up his mind to rear beef until the time 
that he can expect payment, three or four years 
will elapse. All that time he must accept the un- 
certainties of nature, and pay his way from day 
to dav until at last he can claim the reward of 
his labour. That’s not only true of livestock. 
There are similar risks with poultry and grain 
and even vegetables. The farmer reaps what he 
sows and is paid for what he reaps, but he has 
to wait for it. You can’t expect him to sow at 
all if he hasn’t a reasonable expectation that he 
will be paid, and properly paid, for what he 
reaps. 

There wasn’t much confidence, I’m afraid, in 
British agriculture before the war. Then, we 
were content to be subsidised by foreign pro- 
ducers, though that often meant reducing them 
to poverty and degradation. Apart from mining, 
which I knew from the inside, no industry was 
as depressed before the war as British agri- 
culture. Millions of acres of land went out of 
cultivation, many farmers went bankrupt, 
250,000 workers left the land, while farm 
incomes and workers’ wages were pitifully low. 

Now that’s the background that any Minister 
of Agriculture has to remember when he talks 
of raising home food production. We in the 
Labour Government realised that there had to 
be a break with the past, that in peace as well 
as in war there could be no steady expansion of 
home production unless it was first made clear 
that there was a guarantee of prices and security 
of markets. An important consequence of 
guaranteeing prices and markets was a willing- 
ness by the community to honour its pledge and 
to buy what it had asked the farmer to produce. 

We realised that giving these guarantees would 
cost money. But we believed this cost would be 
worth while, and that the community would be 
willing to pay for it; because it would encourage 
greater food production at home and in time 
bring down prices as well. That’s why we made 
guaranteed prices and markets the cornerstone of 
Labour’s 1947 Act. With this Act as our foun- 
dation we launched a bold programme to in- 
crease the output, in five years, to one and a half 
times its pre-war level. 

I remember the time we launched this plan 
and the enthusiasm there was in the farming 
industry for it. We had a great meeting in the 
Central Hall, London: there were farmers, farm- 
workers, landlords, estate managers, and mem- 
bers of the Government. We all pledged ourselves 
to carry. this programme through. The farming 
industry responded magnificently to the chal- 
lenge and produced the food. Under the Labour 
Government, agricultural output went up year 
by year, and it went up faster than ever before 
in this country in peace time. 

But today everyone in the countryside can see 
that the confidence which had been gradually 
built up thas been steadily ebbing away. It’s 
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because confidence is falling that the rate of agri- 
cultural expansion is slowing down, and I am 
afraid that if the farmer’s confidence.is weakened 
still further we shall see expansion. stopping 
altogether and output actually falling away. 
Nobody who knows the countryside can doubt 
that this growing loss of confidence is very 
natural and very serious. Any countryman 
knows that it’s there. I know it from my own 
post-bag, from hundreds of letters that reach me 
from farmers all over these islands about the 
Government’s plans, especially for meat, eggs, 
and grain. I Jearn the same thing from talks I’ve 


had with farmers, from articles in the farmers’ 


press, and from resolutions passed by gatherings 
of farmers and farm workers all over the land. 
People on the land are worried. And why? Be- 
cause they see no clear sign that this Govern- 
ment means business when it talks of higher 
home food output. Z 
It’s true that early last year the Minister of 
Agriculture proposed a modest scheme to in- 
crease home food production by one-twelfth in 
five years. Frankly, I would have liked him to 


set his sights much higher. But so far the in-. - 
dustry has not been given the means to realise 


even this modest programme. For two years 
we’ve been promised a long-term agricultural 
policy and for two years we’ve got nothing but 
muddle and indecision. No doubt the Minister 
has had a difficult time. No doubt he fought a 
losing battle against his doctrinaire colleagues 
who don’t believe in planning for plenty. And 
while they argued, the farmer waited in growing 
uncertainty. But today we know what the Gov- 
ernment’s long-term policy is. It was laid down 
in the House of Commons by Sir Winston 
Churchill himself on November 3. He said that 
it was the Government’s policy to ‘ develop indi- 
vidual enterprise founded in the main on the 
laws of supply and demand’. 

Those were Sir Winston’s own words: politics 
with a vengeance; psychological dynamite. Let’s 
be quite clear what they mean in terms of agri- 
cultural confidence. They mean that the guaran- 
teed prices and security of markets which 
farmers had under Labour’s 1947 Act will be 
steadily undermined. There can only be a firm 


guarantee that the food the farmer grows will 


be bought if the Government makes sure that 


there is the organisation to buy the food from 


them. Since 1939 the Ministry of Food has pro- 
vided this organisation—and it’s worked well. 
But now Sir Winston has made it perfectly clear 
that this Government intends to wind up that 
Ministry and give up its functions to private 
interests. 

And so, to help his colleagues, the Minister 
of Agriculture has got to-think up some way of 
buying the farmers’ produce now that the present 
machinery is being scrapped. That's what he’s 
tried to do with his White Paper on marketing, 
and in particular with his scheme for fat stock. 
Under this scheme there will be a return to free 
auctions, such as we had before the war. It’s 
true that the farmer will be supported by 
deficiency payments and that these will be 


further underwritten by individual guaranteed — 


minimum prices. I’m sorry about all those tech- 
nical terms, but every farmer knows what they 
mean, and he knows, too (as the National 
Farmers’ Union has pointed out), what their 
consequences will be. They mean that farmers 


will not have a guaranteed fixed price for their 
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produce that is fixed and known in advance. The 
farmer will be rewarded not according to his 
success in producing what the country needs, 
but by his ability as a bargainer in the higsling 
of a country market. 

Some of you will remember these auction 
“‘marts before the war, with the buyers’ rings and 
the farmer driving his beast from market to 
market in search of the best bargain he could 
find, and very often finding none. You'll remem- 
ber the thousands of insanitary slaughterhouses 
which those markets supplied and which the 
Government so rightly closed down early in the 
war. If the new scheme is persisted with, then, 
in my view, all that will come back. 

That is not just my dpinion. It’s the view of 
very many farmers, and it’s the view of Mr. J. B. 
Evans, who was until last month the prospective 
Conservative candidate for the Brecon and Rad- 
nor Division. Last month Mr. Evans resigned 
his candidature because of the Government’s 
agricultural marketing policy. He said that when 
the new fat stock deficiency payments come into 
operation next year, the small farmers will be 
thrown on the mercy of dealers, butchers, and 
spivs who only too often frequent our markets. 
And it’s not only the farmers and farm workers 
who will be worse off. Every consumer will suffer 
as well, because he will be paying part of the 
cost of all these extra middle-men. 

I’m bound to say that my approach is quite 
different from the Government’s. I would begin 
with production and not with marketing. The 
first thing is to have a long-term policy for 
growing more food—a ten-year policy if you 
like. Let the farmer get on with his job of pro- 
ducing more food of the kind and quality we 
want. And don’t vary the production programme 

~more often than you have to. 

In simple terms we say: give the farmers the 
tools and the incentive and they’ll produce the 
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food. Because of Mr. Butler’s dear money policy, 
many farmers today cannot borrow the money 
to buy the machinery or the seeds or the other 
things they need to get on with the job of pro- 
duction. We believe that a farmer who knows 
his job is entitled to these things whatever the 
size of his bank balance, and we propose to make 
sure that cheap credit facilities are available to 
them. And there has got to be more money 
spent on farm buildings and fixed equipment. 
Of course there are two sides to any bargain. 
The community has got to give the farmers the 
chance to get on with the job of raising produc- 
tion. But it also has the right to be sure in return 


_ that the farmers are doing their bit, too. That is 


~ 


why county executive committees were set up, 
under the 1947 Agriculture Act. These commit- 
tees are made up of farmers, Jand owners, farm 
workers, and others, and one of their duties is 
to make sure that the land is properly and 
efficiently farmed. We are short of land in this 
small island, and it’s a part of the duty of every 
farmer to see that none of it is wasted. Some 
people say that the county committees are being 
lax with farmers, who aren’t doing their job and. 
not coming up to scratch. If this is true, then it 
must be put right. 

Now what about marketing? I doubt if there 
can be any effective guarantee of prices and 
markets unless there’s some,form of central buy- 
ing agency for some of the food that’s produced. 
So far this has been done by the Ministry of 
Food. But of course other forms of machinery 
can be developed to market agricultural produce. 
We’ve never been rigid about that. Livestock, for 
example: both the Trades Union Congress and 


“the Labour Party favour a public commission, 


which will be responsible for livestock marketing, 
slaughtering, meat importing, and wholesale dis- 
tribution. For other commodities, other methods 
could be employed, including producer market- 
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ing boards under the Labour Government’s 
Marketing Act of 1949. 

But to provide the right schemes in a com- 
pletely free market is a complex problem, as 
Sir Thomas Dugdale implied in his recent broad- 
cast. I agree with him. But I’m afraid his 
explanation of the Government’s actions or in- 
action won’t do. For nearly two years, as far 
as we know, the Government did nothing about 
the fat stock marketing problem, and it was only 
in August of this year that serious consultations 
began when the Government had already decided 
to de-ration and de-control meat. It was only 
then that they called for advice from the National 
Farmers’ Union, from the trade, and from the 
T.U.C. It simply is not true to say that this 
is a carefully worked out scheme and the product 
of two years’ thought. On the contrary, it’s 
hurried, rash, and inadequately thought out, as 
we shall learn to our cost. 

I was responsible, as Minister of Agriculture, 
for launching the home food production drive 
in 1947. In Opposition I have supported it, and 
I shall continue to support it, bitterly though I 
regret the Government’s policies and indecision. 
It’s a great tragedy that agriculture has been 
brought into party politics. But agriculture is the 
nation’s business, and if the Government goes 
wrong, then it’s the business of all of us to see 
that the wrong is put right. I believe they have 
gone wrong, badly wrong. 

What British agriculture needs today is not 
outsize prices, but firm guarantees and broad 
schemes for marketing the produce. Without 
those schemes agriculture could stagnate as it 
stagnated only twenty-five years ago, and all 
Britain will suffer for it. I ask the Government 
to think again and pocket its pride, so that 
Britain may have the food she needs, and British 
agriculture gets a chance to do its proper share 
in the battle for national prosperity. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadeasting : subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Task Beford Nato 


Sir,—In this valuable broadcast on ‘ The Task 
Before Nato’, published in THE LISTENER on 
December 10, Lord Tweedsmuir rightly stated 
that ‘a bridge between Nato and public opinion 
is very badly needed ’. It is for this purpose that 
the British Atlantic Committee came into 
existence this year. The committee, as its name 
implies, is not one more society, but a committee 
of representative people associated with various 
bodies which help in its work; they include the 
TiWicz thes BBE; 
Teachers, the Services’ Directorates of Educa- 
tion, the United Nations Association, the 
English-Speaking Union, the Friends of Atlantic 
Union, and many others. On the purely British 
educational side it has already circulated a Nato 
bibliography to hundreds of schools and many 
pamphlets issued by its parent, the British Society 
for International Understanding. The Inter- 
national Atlantic Committee, of which we are a 
constituent part, aims at the formation of simi- 
lar committees in all the Nato countries, and 
with this object arranged an International 
Study Conference on the Atlantic Community 
which met in Copenhagen from August 31 to 
September 5. 

This conference, which was attended by over 
* 100 delegates from all Nato countries, included 
among its final resolutions the creation in each 
member state of a committee to advance the idea 
of the Atlantic Community; the formation of an 


° 
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the National Union of. 


association of such national groups; and the 
exploration by the Bureau of the conference, 
with the Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Council, of the possibility of realising periodical 
meetings of parliamentary representatives of the 
Nato countries, in an advisory capacity, within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 


For reasons of space I will not quote the 
various other resolutions of the conference, deal- 
ing inter alia with a cultural centre, research 
and international university courses, public 
information, and other ways of implementing 
Article 2 of the Treaty; but these are set out, 
with the other proceedings of the conference, in 
the official report published by the International 
Atlantic Committee, of which copies may be 
obtained from the Director of the British 
Atlantic Committee. I would add only that 
national groups already exist in six other Nato 
countries and that the British Atlantic Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the English-Speaking 
Union, is organising a series of important meet- 
ings to be addressed by distinguished allied 
statesmen in the United Kingdom next spring, 
ending with a speech by General Alfred M. 


’ Gruenther on the occasion of the fifth anni- 


versary of the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty.—Yours, etc., 
36, Craven Street, : 

London, W.C.2. Davip V. KELLY 
President, British Atlantic Committee 


Latin America Past and Present 


Sir,—I have reason to be grateful to Sir David 
and Lady Kelly for their kindness to me when I 
visited Buenos Aires in early 1946, and I have 
good reason for confidence in Sir David Kelly’s 
political judgment. Nevertheless, I feel that in 
the last talk of the Third Programme series on 
Latin America (THE LISTENER, December 10), 
Sir David has omitted some important points. 

One of the most important aspects of China 
is that whereas 200 years ago its population was 
nearly 150,000,000, today its population is 
nearly 500,000,000. One of the most important 
aspects of Latin America today iis that the popu- 
lation is estimated to be 173,000,000, and it is 
thought probable that by the year 2000 it will 
be 550,000,000. In China, nearly a quarter of 
the people of the world are aligned, at least for 
the moment, with the biggest threat that western 
values have had to face since the battle of 
Lepanto. It.is of some importance that Latin 
America should still accept western values when, 
in A.D. 2000, it may well be the biggest numerical 
constituent part of the western world. There is 
every reason to believe that Latin America com- 
prises the world’s richest reservoir of untapped 
wealth. The importance of this was underlined 
by the Paley Report to the President of the 
United States on the rapid exploitation and 
possible exhaustion of the natural wealth of the 
U.S. These two factors alone would justify say- 
ing, as I did in the introductory talk to the series, 
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Motor packed up again, Mr. Watling ? 


When overloaded or workin g under adverse conditions, electric motors, transformers and coils 
become overheated, causing the insulation — and ultimately the equipment itself — to break down. Because ; 
overloading and bad working conditions cannot always be avoided, electrical engineers have been quick to take 


advantage of Silicones. In extremes of temperature which would cause ordinary insulating materials to fail, Silicone 


resins and rubbers still retain their outstanding insulating properties to the full. The complete range of Silicone products 
can be obtained from Midland Silicones Ltd., an associated company of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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that ‘It is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
Latin America is the land of the future’. It 
is over a century since Canning, perhaps a little 
fatuously, talked of bringing a new world into 
being to redress the balance of the old. Could it 
be that in the next fifty years he will be proved 
right? 

Sir David goes further and condemns what he 
calls a ‘ passion’ for industrialisation; he sug- 
gests that it is inefficient and unstable; and 
_ indeed mistakes are made every day. But indus- 

trial production continues to increase and 

standards have risen immeasurably in the past 
fifteen years. He deplores the building of industry 
behind protective tariff walls; but much the same 
was done by the United States with a fair 
measure of success. He regrets the losses made 
by foreign investors; so do we all, as our fore- 
fathers regretted losses made in ‘the U.S? He 
speaks of amateurish running of public utilities; 
does he forget the water supply of Buenos Aires, 
the great strides made in electricity supply in 
- Chile and Brazil, and many other examples of 

sensible and efficient development? Utilities are 
relatively easy to handle for a stable population; 
great difficulties must be faced with an expand- 
ing and shifting population. Sir David doubts 
the capacity of the Latin American for sustained 
effort; perhaps it is not as great as in the Teuton 
or the Anglo-Saxon, but much the same used to 
be said of the Slav; in any case, there is an 
astonishing mixture of races in Latin America. 
And there are examples to the contrary: the 
patient development and protection of a high- 
grade coffee bean in Colombia; the growth of an 
iron and steel industry in Brazil; the admirable 
development of the Mexican oil industry in 
recent years; the painstaking assimilation into 
the national life of the Indians of Matto Grosso 
and the Amazon; these are outstanding. 

Finally, Sir David speaks of the ‘ undermining 
of the real industries’. Where? In Brazil? 
Mexico? Venezuela? Colombia? There is only 
one answer: Argentina. He is not alone in 
believing that the policies of the present regime 
have done serious harm to what was once the 
leading nation of Latin America. But it is a mis- 
take to think of Argentina as representative: it 
is mainly European in race; its population now 
increases relatively slowly at 1.6 per cent. per 
annum (cf. 1/7 per cent. per annum in the 
U.S.A.); its territory is mostly flat plain with 
relatively easy communications; its wealth is not 
buried under rocks, but lies in the surface ‘soil. 
Practically none of this is true of most of the 
other republics of Latin America. 

But I agree with Sir David that there should 
be more objective and far-sighted policies. Let 
us hope that what statesmanship Latin America 
produces will not be frustrated by prejudice and 
shortsightedness in the rest of the western world. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 J. A. CAMACHO 


Paul Klee 


Sir,—I hesitate to contest a compositional 
analysis submitted by two practising artists, but 
I remain unrepentant about my choice of a re- 
production to illustrate my-article on Klee (THE 
LISTENER, December 3). It seemed to me that 
the drawing chosen was a particularly subtle 
example of Klee’s elimination of the focal point, 
precisely because it was open to the misinter- 
pretation put upon it by your correspondents. 

Certainly, the ‘three overlapping diamond 
shapes about the centre of the page’ form, as 
they say, a vanishing-point for the drawing’s 
system of perspective, if it can be said to contain 
such a system. But they cannot be construed as 


-a focal point according to my definition of the - 


term. Perhaps I had better have another shot at 

saying what I tried to say. A focal point is not 

merely a centre of interest, a point to which a 
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wandering eye frequently returns. It is a point 
such that, when the eye is fixed upon it, the 
composition falls into place around it and can 
be seen as an ordered whole. Such a point exists 
in almost any easel-picture. On both a priori and 
empirical grounds, it might well be considered 
indispensable to the creation of an ordered 
design. 

In the case of the Klee drawing in question, 
when ‘the eye is fixed on the point picked out by 
your correspondents, the whole composition does 
not as it were settle around it (the top right 
quarter is especially recalcitrant), And, as the eye 
tries to take in more of the composition, it is 
immediately diverted from that point. It is a 
point that may well attract the eye again and 
again, but it never becomes a point of rest. One 
might say that it compares to a focal point as 
in music an imperfect cadence compares to a 
perfect cadence. Certainly, it is no focal point. 

The second disagreement raised by your corre- 
spondents suggests that their reading of my text 
was as hasty as their reading of the illustration 
to it. I did not argue, as they suppose, that the 
unity of Klee’s pictures consisted simply in that 
nothing in them could be removed without dis- 
rupting their balance, for this, of course, is, as 
they say, true of virtually any painting. The 
point I made was that a picture by Klee possesses 
a unity in spite of its lack of an overall architec- 
tural structure, whereas friezes and decorative 
patterns, which likewise have no such structure, 
have no pictorial unity, either. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 DAvip SYLVESTER 


Rome-and Oxford 

Sir,—May I comment on Mr. Jordan’s reply 
to my letter? 

Pius IX was accused by Quirinus of claiming 
identity with attributes of Christ’s Godhead. I 
took this instance as providing Mr. Jordan with 
his strongest case, and I have shown that the 
charge was based on an unreliable report of the 
Pope’s words. Answering Mr. Jordan’s objection, 
I would ask him to weigh his authorities rather 
than count them. 

‘Three years later, a similar charge was levelled 
at the perfectly harmless Allocution of Decem- 
ber 2, 1869. Even The Times correspondent’s 
inaccurate paraphrase, quoted by Mr. Jordan, is 
‘susceptible of an entirely orthodox interpretation. 
For, in this sense, any Christian can identify 
himself with Christ. St. Paul did. (Col. 1.24; 
Gal. 6.17; etc.) So, after the fashion of many 
martyrs, id St. Leo the Great, who said: 

“Passio enim Domini usque ad finem producitur 
mundi; et sicut in sanctis suis Ipse honoratur, 

: ita in omnibus qui pro justitia adversa 
tolerant, Ipse compatitur’. (‘For the Lord’s 
Passion is continued until the end of the world; 


_ and just as in His Saints He is honoured, . . . so 


in all who bear suffering for justice sake does He 
suffer’.) If in the heated atmosphere of those 
days such obvious misjudgments were made, 
there is surely no reason to revive them now. 
As regards Mr. Jordan’s little outburst on the 
Immaculate Conception, it is not altogether clear 
that he understands the sense of the dogma even 
yet. And he is much mistaken if he supposes the 
‘superstition’ to be of seventeenth century 
origin. Has he forgotten that celebrated Oxford 
man of the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
tury, Duns Scotus, who in’ Hopkins’ phrase 
‘fired France for Mary without spot’? Or 


earlier still in England, Eadmer (1060-1122), 


who composed a careful treatise on the subject? 
Mr. Jordan is some years out. 
Yours, etc., 
C. P. O’DONOVAN, S.J., 
Secretary, The Bellarmine Society 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 


THE LISTENER] 
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A King of the Air 


Sir,—Mr. Maxwell Knight, in his talk on the 
buzzard (THE LISTENER, November 26), seems 
surprised that buzzards do not appear to make 
any effort with their wings when circling and 
climbing. Why should they? They are being 
lifted by a type of upcurrent known as a thermal, 
and because thermals are narrow the birds have 
to go round in circles to keep within them. This 
has been proved by glider pilots who have often 
shared the same thermals with buzzards, gulls, 
vultures, storks, and other soaring birds. Even 
Leonardo da Vinci knew that birds could circle 
upwards without moving their wings. 

Yours, etc., 


Dunstable A. E. SLATER 


Kalighat Painting 
(continued from page 1040) 


no doubt a revolutionary, and as such his 
memory is revered. But in grafting his enthusi- 
asm for past Indian achievement upon the 
curriculum of a westernised art-school he was 
confronted—whether he recognised it or not— 
by the dilemma of adapting to the convention 
of the easel-picture, art forms which were really 
foreign to its’ conception and purpose. We have 
seen that the Kalighat painters had developed 
something peculiarly Indian under the original 
influence of an English idea of what a picture 
should be. Was Havell aware of the fruitful 
experiment which by the time he reached Calcutta 
had already entered the last phase of its history? 

It seems that he did become aware of Kalighat 
painting, though belatedly. In an article pub- 
lished in an Indian periodical in 1926, Havell 
refers to a ‘strong, rhythmic flow of line’ 
between Kalighat and the murals of Ajanta and 
Bagh—murals which must have been unknown 
to the Patua artists. It was only at this time— 
1926—that anyone was beginning to express 
critical appreciation of the dying Kalighat 
school, but the history of collecting begins a 
good deal earlier, and what is known of it is 
curious. For instance there was Rudyard 
Kipling’s father, Lockwood Kipling, Principal 
of the Mayo School of Art at Lahore in northern 
India until his retirement in 1893. There is no 
reference to Kalighat painting in any of Lock- 
wood Kipling’s writings, and nobody knows 
how or when or why he acquired some examples. 
But acquire them he did, fifteen of them, and in 
1917 his famous son presented them, apparently 
without comment, to the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The Monier 
Williams collection for the Indian Institute in 
Oxford, many pictures from which are being 
shown at South Kensington, was actually made 
earlier, but it was probably the prestige of 
Rudyard Kipling’s name which first attracted 
attention to the groweng collection in London. 

The new spirit shown since the war at the 


~ Victoria and Albert Museum generally under 


the vigorous direction of Sir Leigh Ashton has 
made the Indian Section a constantly refreshing 
place to visit, and perhaps this Kalighat exhibi- 
tion has something else to offer besides its own 
enjoyment. Many people are wont to reflect 
with chagrin upon the turn of history which 
made our power and influence dominant in 
India just at the period when we had least to 
offer as academic teachers of art. But here it 
can be seen that the British connection did not 
produce only Indian Alma Tademas. Other and 
earlier historical accidents were at work. The 
Kalighat influence is today bearing some fruit 
—the name of Jamini Roy springs to mind— 
and the parentage’ of this phenomenon is, to use 
an out-of-date word, Anglo-Indian. 
—Third Programme 


i 
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THES LIS TEN ER: 


A Great Actor-Manager 


PHILIP CARR on Herbert Beerbohm Tree 


ERBERT BEERBOHM TREE was the last of the actor- 

managers in the spacious tradition of Henry Irving; and 

he was generally accepted as being Irving’s successor. Under 

his management His Majesty’s was the biggest and most 
important serious playhouse in London, as the Lyceum had been under 
Irving. Like Irving, Tree produced many of Shakespeare’s plays. He 
was not, like Irving, a great actor, but he was a very good actor 
within the limited range of what are called character parts. 

For there are two kinds of acting. There is the more superficial kind, 
which consists in the impersonation of individual characteristics, and 
there is the deeper kind, which goes further and attains the realisation 
and interpretation of universal passions. One conceals personality, the 
other reveals it. It 1s a curious thing that there are quite a number of 
actors who excel in one of the two lines, but insist upon trying to shine 
in the other. Today we have two leading actresses: 
she is a character actress when she is really a tragedian; the other has 
aspired to be a tragedian when she 1s really a character, or in any 
case a comedy, actress. It even happens sometimes that an actor will 
want to play a part which is not only unsuited to the style of his art, 
but is quite incompatible with his physical appearance, as well. For 
instance, I remember that Henry Irving had the great Coquelin as his 
guest at one of his supper parties in the old Beefsteak Room at the 
Lyceum. Coquelin was a character actor if there ever was one, but 
he declared, in an expansive post-prandial moment, that perhaps one 
day he would play Hamlet. Irving leant over the table, gently tapped 
Coquelin’s waistcoat, which was in the most material sense expansive, 
and in his sardonic voice softly asked, ‘ Would you?’ 

Beerbohm Tree sometimes challenged criticism as a tragedian, but 
was really a character comedian. He made his notable acting successes 
in fantastically humorous creations of strongly marked and not very 
sympathetic personalities, such as his Svengali in ‘ Trilby’, his Fagin 
in ‘Oliver Twist’, and his domineering financier in ‘ Business is 
Business ’. All three of them were old Jews, though Tree in himself 
did not give the impression of being Jewish. As he made these successes 
in the parts of old Jews, it : 
is perhaps surprising that he 
did not do so in the greatest 
of all Jewish parts, that of 
Shylock. But Shylock is 
more than a character part. 
It requires passion, which 
Tree could not command. 
Besides, in attempting Shy- 
lock he was measuring him- 
self directly as an actor 
against Irving, whose Shy- 
lock was one of his greatest 
performances. It is true that 
Tree appeared in. some 
Shakespearean parts which 
Irving had played—in Mal- 
volio, and notably in Hamlet. 
But Irving had not been seen 
in either of them for many 
years when Tree took them: 
indeed, he had refused to go 
on playing Hamlet after he 
was forty, as he considered it 
to bé a young man’s part. 
Shylock, on the other hand, 
he continued to play almost 
to the end of his life. 

Tree, therefore, “was 
essentially a character actor. 
But he realised that if he was 


to wear the mantle of Irving Photographs: 


one of them thinks . 


—and as Mare Antony in ‘ Julius ‘Caesar’, 1898 


Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


as actor as well as manager, he must do more than merely play 
character parts; and he had the honourable ambition to rival Irving in 
heroic and poétic parts, as well. For Irving was one of those rare artists, 
like David Garrick, who could triumph both in passion and in imper- 
sonation. I might have said that it was unfortunate that Tree should 
have had this ambition; but it was really very fortunate for the British 
theatre. For it led him to the splendid series of Shakespearean produc- 
tions which made the years of his management of His Majesty’s 
memorable. He gave no out- 
standing Shakespearean  per- 
formances himself, except his 
Falstaff in ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’, and, to a lesser 
degree, his Malvolio in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’. But, although he could 
not equal Irving as an actor 
even in character parts, and still 
less in what actors call straight 
parts, he could well maintain 
the Irving standard in the pro- 
duction of splendidly decora- 
tive Shakespeare revivals. He 
kept Shakespeare alive in the 
London theatre at a time when 
nobody else was playing him 
at all. And he kept Shakespeare 
alive, not by a single produc- 
tion of one of his plays every 
five years or so, but by pre- 
senting many of them, and by 
giving a Shakespeare Festival 
once a year with a whole reper- 
tory of them. 

He was, indeed, a great 
Shakespearean manager, of high 
artistic ideals and fine courage—to say nothing of his many 
productions which were not Shakespearean. Again and — 
again he risked his all on mounting a Shakespeare play — 
magnificently. He knew quite well what he was risking. 
He once casually said to me that he had that morning 
watched the soap in his bath going round and round before 
it disappeared down the whirlpool. He added that he 
wondered, each time that he went round himself, whether 
he would be sucked in or just manage to go round once 
more. I remember an example of another side to his 
courage. It was at the end of the first night of a new play 
that had not been a success. The gallery was loud in its 
disapproval—louder than it would be today, at least in the 
case of an established management. It called persistently 
for the author, and it left no mistake possible as to the 
reception that it meant to give him. Tree himself stepped 
out in front of the curtain. “The author is not in the 
house’, he said. ‘ But I am always here, ready to receive 
your hots’. 

Tree not only risked his financial existence in his pro- 
ductions. He put a great deal of happy invention and 
colour and taste into them. Of course, it was easy to find 
fault with them; to deplore, for example, the artistic in- 
appropriateness of the real horses in the tournament scene 
of ‘Richard II’ and the real rabbits in the forest scene of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. But the fact remains 
that he induced the public to crowd into his theatre to see 
Shakespeare. As far as he was concerned, he disproved 
the old theatrical maxim that Shakespeare spells ruin. 

He knew how to surround himself with able assistants; 
and much of the success of his later productions was due 


Beerbohm Tree as Isidore Izard in 
“Business is Business’, 1905— 
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to the remarkable competence of his two stage managers, Cecil King 
and Stanley Bell. He also knew how to enlist artistic collaboration at a 
higher level. He followed Irving in many ways; and one of them was in 
securing well-known painters to design his scenery and costumes—for 
example, Alma Tadema in ‘ Julius Caesar’. This production was one 
of the most elaborate that Free ever gave; and on the first night there 
was a hitch in the change of scenery and rather a long wait. My father, 
who was sitting in the stalls, reassured those sitting round him by say- 
ing ‘Remember, Rome was not built in a day’. 

My father was, indeed, not the least of Tree’s artistic collaborators. 
He was a very old friend; for he had been the author of ‘ Called Back’, 
the play—adapted from Hugh Conway’s book—in which Tree had made 
his first marked acting success as the flamboyant Italian villain, Macari. 
Many years after that he was also the author of the stage version of 
Oliver Twist, in which Tree made the greatest of his later successes as 
Fagin. He was closely associated with Tree in the management of the 
Haymarket Theatre. The enormous success of ‘ Trilby’ at that theatre 
provided Tree with the means for launching out across the way at His 
Majesty’s, then newly rebuilt; and it was my father who assisted Tree 
in many of his productions there, as well as writing three plays for him. 


Dynamic Personality 


It happened, therefore, that from my childhood onwards I was 
often brought into contact with that dynamic but also strange person- 
‘ality. His real name, of course, was never Tree. That name he chose for 
the stage, no doubt because Beerbohm is the Dutch for pear-tree. I 
remember him being much amused when a stranger asked him for 
financial assistance on the grounds of belonging to another branch of 
the Tree family. With such a half-brother as Sir Max Beerbohm, it was 
not surprising that Beerbohm Tree should have been a cultivated man 
and a good conversationalist: he was often, indeed, a witty one, though 
his wit was sometimes a little over-emphasised, as is the way with actors 
when they are witty at all, which is not often. His wife was a cultivated 
woman also. She was renowned for her biting tongue. Among her 
remembered witticisms, perhaps the best known is her description of 
Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal, the two eminent actresses who were 
-Tree’s Merry Wives of Windsor. ‘ Stars?’ she said. “I should have 
called them ancient lights ’. Less familiar perhaps is her reply to a friend 
who congratulated her on her-new fur coat. ‘ Yes, dear. Cat trimmed 
with rat’. There was also a nice edge to her congratulations to another 
actress on her performance. ‘It was quite lovely. I was furious with 
people for not applauding more’. She was outspoken not only in wit, 
but often in sound sense. Once she heard her husband speaking critically 
of some other actor. ‘Don’t run him down, Herbert’, she said. ‘ Every- 
body knows he is your rival’. | 

Her daughter Viola could be witty, too. When she went on the stage, 
she was asked how she felt when she first faced an audience. ‘I began 
by thinking they were the Day of Judgment’, she answered, ‘ but I 
soon saw they were only the Zoological Gardens’. Here is a more 
homely stab. I have said that Tree was eminently a character actor; 
and he was a great master of that department of character acting, or 
impersonation, which is physical disguise. He could transform the look 
of his face in a wonderful way. And what was most wonderful was that 
he did so with the greatest economy of means. A few bold touches, 
carefully studied but applied with the utmost rapidity, and he was a 
changed man, at least as seen from the audience. The story is that one 
day at dinner Lady Tree was urging him to hurry down to the theatre, 
so as not to be late for his entrance. “But you don’t understand, 
Mummy ’, said Viola. ‘It doesn’t take Daddy nearly so long to make 
up ugly as it takes you to make up pretty’. 

As for the wit of Tree himself, it must be recalled in close associa- 
‘tion with his aspect and his speech. His rather lanky figure had a way 
of taking up a wilting pose, with the left foot trailing and the left 
hand in his trouser pocket. His sparse and sandy hair crowned a large 
face. In that face, a full but uninteresting nose and an insignificant 
mouth were quite dwarfed in importance by round and almost fishy eyes 
which had an odd glint in them. They could take on a vague and dreamy 
look which was very characteristic. Add a slightly raucous voice with 
an accent which sounded almost German, and you can imagine him 
speaking. ‘Home’, he once said to a hansom cab driver, speaking up to 
him through the little trap as he sat inside. ‘ Yes, Sir, but what address? 
- What is the address of your house? ’ ‘Do you think I am going to tell 
a man like you where my beautiful house is? Drive on. Home’. At a 
time when Tree was supposed to be rather jealous of the growing 
reputation of Arthur Bourchier at another theatre, a rehearsal at His 
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Majesty’s was interrupted by the sound of a loud explosion outside. 
“It’s nothing ’, said-Tree, ‘ only Bourchier’s head ’. 

If Tree could be witty himself, he could also be the cause of wit in 
other people. A notable creator of jokes at his expense was W. S. 
Gilbert. It was he who described Tree’s Hamlet as funny without 
being vulgar; and it was he who said that the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy could easily be settled by opening both the graves, making 
Tree act Hamlet and watching carefully to see which turned. It was 
Gilbert also who found Tree perspiring heavily in his dressing-room 
after taking off the ample padding of Falstaff, and said to him, ‘ Well, 
my dear Tree, nobody can say your skin does not act well’. 

Sir Max Beerbohm’s affection for his half-brother has always been 
great, but even he had his little quip about him. On the day when Tree’s 
knighthood was announced, an interviewer asked Max (long before he 
became a knight himself) about this honour to Sir Herbert. ‘Oh’, said 
Max, ‘I suppose he is not yet officially Sir Herbert, but of course in 
the sight of God he is’. 

Beerbohm Tree was by no means lacking in the vanity of leading 
actors. His part always had to be the best part; and even when he was 
acting Shakespeare he was not always above appropriating an effective 
line or two from parts which were not his. When the author was not 
Shakespeare, but Stephen Phillips, hé could give this tendency a free 
rein; and I remember Phillips complaining bitterly that he could hardly 
go down to a rehearsal of his blank verse play ‘ Ulysses ’, without finding 
that Tree had annexed some speech which, the day before, had been 
spoken by someone else. 

This actor’s vanity sometimes found expression in very pardonable 
outbreaks of nerves. During the rehearsals of the ‘ Merry Wives’, he 
had told the stage carpenter to fix some pegs into the oak trée which 
Falstaff has to try and climb in the last act. At the next rehearsal they 
were not there, which drew from Tree the despairing cry of ‘ No pegs! ” 
Came the dress rehearsal, and the pegs were still missing. Tree was. 
furious. The carpenter’s excuse was ‘ Well, sir, last time you said 
“No pegs” ’. And my father intervened with, ‘My dear Herbert, I 
fancy the truth of the matter is that the man does not know his lines ’. 
Tree’s nervous outbursts were sometimes more serious, and resembled 
the legendary tantrums of a prima donna. I remember a dress rehearsal 
at His Majesty’s which was held up for over an hour at two o'clock 
in the morning. at fabulous cost in overtime wages for the stage staff, 
and at great fatigue though no overtime wages for the company. They 
all had to wait because Tree had an attack of nerves, and would not 
come down from his dressing-room. 

But all this is secondary. What matters is that Tree was a considerable 
figure in the history of the English theatre. He conducted his career 
in the grand manner. Behind the curtain, he did this by the high 
standard of acting which he maintained in his company, as well as by 
the decorative splendour of his productions. It must be remembered, 
for example, that what is now the Academy of Dramatic Art began as 
Beerbohm Tree’s School of Acting, founded by him and for some-years 
entirely maintained by him. It is true that the art of the young English 
dramatist owes little to him. He gave no encouragement to Pinero or 
Barrie or Somerset Maugham or Bernard Shaw; for his only production 
by any one of them—Shaw’s ‘ Pygmalion ’—was given when Shaw was 
already well known, and it was not a success. But here he was only once 
more following Henry Irving, who himself produced no play by any 
of these authors. As for Tree’s management of his theatre in front of 
the curtain, he followed Irving to excellent effect. He realised, as Irving 
had done, that a good way to be accepted as the head of his profession 
would be to surround himself socially with the acknowledged heads of 
other professions. He did this, as Irving had done, not only by lavish 
hospitality—his supper parties in the dome of His Majesty’s became 
famous—but by making his first nights into brilliant assemblies. I do 
not mean assemblies in which overdressed film stars are snapped by 
flashlight photographers in the foyer, as they are today, but meetings 
of the leaders of all the professions—the bar, the army, painting, 
literature, and medicine—as well as the fashionable world, and with no 
flashlight photographers—or film stars—at all. In this respect Beerbohm 
Tree well represented a phase of London life which has passed. 
—Third Programme 


The latest number of Adam, the literary monthly in English and French 
edited by Miron Grindea (28 Emperor’s Gate, London, S.W.7, price 
2s. 6d.), contains a new version in English of the Hzppolytus of Euripides 
by Iain Fletcher and D. S. Carne-Ross, co-editors of Colonnade. It also 
includes tributes to Dylan Thomas by Roy Campbell, Elisabeth Lutyens, 
John Lehmann, Emanuel Litvinoff, and Stephen Spender. 
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Ruth Lowinsky’s recipes, as the 
owners of her Lovely Food and 
Food for Pleasure will confirm, are 
always excellent to the taste and 
perfectly possible to make. She 
has made, tasted, and pronounced 
delicious every one of these 
exciting present-day Russian 
dishes. 7/6 
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sure what they want might do worse than $ 
look at the latest batch of books in the 


World’s Classics 
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“A very surprising book... 
intensely English figure who 
might have stepped out of the 
pages of Dostoevsky” Angus 
Wilson, Observer. 


“In these pages is not only 


anecdote, but controversy, as 
might be expected from one 
who revels in good living and 
good talking, and who doesn’t 
suffer fools.gladly” Scotsman. 
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‘The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


The Golden Horizon. 
Edited by Cyril Connolly. 

Ideas and Places. By Cyril Connolly. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. and 


los. respectively. 


THE TWO BOOKS UNDER REVIEW afford us a 
chance to renew our acquaintance with Horizon 
and with Mr. Connolly, who was determined and 
gifted enough to edit a monthly review of letters 
and the arts for as long as ten years; the period 
covered the ’forties which will soon seem to have 
had its own mental climate, a climate as distinct 
as that of the ’thirties. It must have been a 
difficult task for Mr. Connolly-to select, for an 
anthology, a varied best from what he must have 
considered good during those ten years. ee 

The arrangement of the anthology is far from 
being arbitrary on any count, and does reflect in 
some degree the preoccupations of writers in the 
*forties. Of the five sections, the first contains 
material from the end of 1939 to 1945, and is 
‘ Horizon’s History of the War’. Here are to be 
found some of the best poems of the war—Alun 
Lewis’ ‘ All day it has rained’, Louis Aragon’s 
“Zone Libre’, Dylan Thomas’ ‘Deaths and 

_ Entrances ’; and Orwell’s essay on ‘ Wells, Hitler 
and the World State’: surely there is no English 
writer living now who writes about contemporary 
politics as penetratingly as Orwell did; his 
pessimism is the pessimism of the rebel and 
realist who will not be fooled. There are also 
stories directly about the war, such as William 
Sansom’s ‘ Building Alive’ and Robert Lowry’s 
‘Law and Order’: these are always more than 
mere reportage. 

Other sections of The Golden Horizon con- 
tain Mr. Connolly’s choice from the poems 
printed in Horizon, which includes interesting 
poems by Octavio Paz and E. E. Cummings, 
both poets whose language is direct and without 
rhetoric. as well as poems we might have expected 
from Auden, Barker, Dylan Thomas and others; 
and the short stories in the section ‘ Entertain- 
ments ’. In a fourth section, ‘ Glimpses of Great- 
ness’, appear, among other recollections of men 
and women of genius, V. Veresayev’s ‘A Day 
with Tolstoy’, Jankel Adler’s ‘ Memories of Paul 
Klee’ which has the direct simplicity which Klee 
would have liked, and notes on Virginia Woolf 
by Duncan Grant and by Rose Macaulay. A final 
section is devoted to the long critical essay. 
‘Horizon’s History of the War’ is the most 
closely knit section; it has, naturally, a. continuity 
which the other sections have not; but they make 
up for this by their liveliness and variety. 

The variety is there because Mr. Connolly has 
what is at once an advantage and a danger for an 
editor—an eclectic and widely ranging mind, and 
because the is Irish enough to be erratic. He is 
also a writer who has wit and sensibility, is what 
we call ‘ civilised’, and can at times be eloquently 
angry. All these qualities can be found in Ideas 
and Places: here Mr. Connolly has collected 
together his ‘Comments’ from Horizon. He 
remained a good writer in the face of the exacting 
task of being an editor, although, as he complains 
in ‘ Hail and Farewell—I ’ 

An editor frays away his true pe-sonality in 

. the banalities of good mixing, he washes his mind 

in other people’s bath-water, he sacrifices his 
inner voice to his engagement book. 


. Connolly is brilliant in his evocation of 
places, even when he has been most depressed by 
a particular place: 
war London at its worst, 
_ its shops full of junk, bunk, and tomorrow, its 
crowds mooning round the stained green wicker 


— 
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how well he describes post-_ 


of the cafeterias in their shabby raincoats, under 

a sky permanently dull and lowering like a metal 

dish-cover. 

In Ideas and Places are included, as well as 
the editor’s own ‘Comments’, the important 
symposium ‘The Cost of Letters’, the answers 
to Horizgon’s questionnaire on how a writer is to 
live today; and one or two of Mr. Connolly’s 
articles that appeared elsewhere, such as ‘ Fare- 
well to Surrealism’ and ‘ Bordeaux-Dordogne’. 

There were writers (and readers) who disliked 
Horizon—and went on reading it. But the two 
books reviewed here do remind us very clearly 
that since the magazine closed down, nothing at 
all comparable has arrived to take its place. 


A Writer’s Diary: Being Extracts from 
the Diary of Virginia Woolf. Edited 
by Leonard Woolf. Hogarth Press. 18s. 


Reviewers of this book are tending to speculate 
on the real or supposed fluctuations in Mrs. 
Woolf’s reputation as a-novelist. Some of them 
appear to be more anxious to align themselves as 
the literary snobbery of the moment seems to 
demand, rather than to try to help the 
prospective reader of these extracts from her 
diary. It is important to remember that they are 
only extracts, and to pay careful attention to 
Mr. Woolf’s preface. He tells us that she kept 
a diary for twenty-seven years; that most of it is 
too personal to be published yet; and that, 
although it is ‘nearly always a mistake’ to 
publish extracts from diaries, he has extracted 
from the twenty-six volumes of this diary 
practically everything referring to Mrs. Woolf’s 
own writing. He issues a clear warning that 
unless it is ‘constantly borne in mind’ that 
these extracts are quite unlike most of the diary, 
they will combine to give ‘a very distorted 
view of her life and character ’. 

Whatever the value or durability of Mrs. 
Woolf’s books there can be no question of her 
devotion to the art of writing or of the liveliness 
of her mind and eye. She used to say that it was 
a good thing for a writer to write something 
every day, and she regarded her somewhat hap- 
hazard way of writing her diary as good practice 
and a ‘ loosening of the ligaments’. Energy is an 
attribute of genius, and hers (like her father’s bz 
it remembered) was extraordinary. She lived a 
by no means unsociable life, which included 
travel and some of the activities of a publishing 
business, and although jt was not a long life, she 
managed to produce, besides her fictional and 
critical works and essays, a quantity of letters and 
the twenty-six volumes of her diary. The ex- 
ceptional inner tensions that made this output 
possible did not make it easy. 

The extracts from her diary show her as a 
woman of prodigious energy, who can reason- 
ably be called a woman of genius. They show 
her as very feminine and intense. They illustrate 
or modify, both for those who knew her person- 
ally and those who did not, the ideas that have 
been formed of her nature. They indicate the 
mervous strains to which she was subject, her 
self-knowledge (she rightly believed that her 
virtue as a writer lay in her individuality, not 
in strength or passion), and above all her con- 
centration upon the art of writing. Where they 
chiefly appear to distort her life and character 
js in the concentrated revelation of her agitation 
and touchiness about the immediate responses 
to her writings, and in making her appear too 
preoccupied with herself. 

The few passages which Mr. Woolf has in- 
cluded about other people are brilliant, and it 
seems likely that a great part of the diary con- 


sists of graphic and penetrating, if at times 
censorious and unjust, impressions of her 
contemporaries, few of whom will ever have 
the bitter-sweet pleasure of knowing what she 
thought of them. These impressions, if com- 
parable to those Mr. Woolf reproduces about 
George Moore, Thomas Hardy, Ethel Smyth, 
Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, and Max 
Beerbohm, may combine to make it one of the 
best and liveliest literary diaries in the language. 
There is, accordingly, something tantalising 
about this book of extracts, which has, by the 
way, an index scanty to the point of uselessness. 


The Tudor Revolution in Government 
By G. R. Elton. Cambridge. 42s. 


Let no well-meaning blurb-writer or critic 
malign this work by saying that ‘ while intended 
primarily for the specialist, it will none the less 
appeal to the general reader’. It will do nothing 
of the sort. It is caviare of the richest kind, a 
congeries of innumerable succulent globules 
accumulated in years of expert research. Mr. 
Elton has been a diver in the deep seas of the 
Record Office, exploring the vast records of the 
Exchequer, of the Duchy of Lancaster, of the 
Courts of Augmentations and First-Fruits and 
Requests. To him the massive volumes of the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII are but as 
the sound of lyres and flutes. Even the most 
strictly professional of his readers may be 
tempted to rebel at being. referred, should he 
require further amplification of a complex point, 
to Exch. of Receipt, Misc. 71/82, or to the more 
easily available B. M. Lansd. MS. 171 fol. 209. 

Yet this is not merely one of those coloratura 
displays of expertise designed to win academic 
laurels and advancement: in fact it must rank 
among the outstanding works of historical 
scholarship published since the war, and jt is 
hard to think of any greater single contribution 
made since the days of Pollard to our under- 
standing of the early Tudor age. Many decades 
have now passed since Tout showed how close 
study of the routine and development of ad- 
ministrative institutions could shed a flood of 
light on the nature of the government and 
society of an age. Few scholars have since 
adopted his methods, so laborious in their pre- 
liminaries, so rewarding in their results. 

Mr. Elton has now taken up the same instru- 
ments and applied them to the age where they can 
yield the most spectacular success—the period 
of transition from ‘medieval’ to ‘modern’ 
government which was largely completed during 
the reign of Henry VIII. He gives us a good 
working definition of those much misused adjec- 
tives. “ Medieval government was government by 
the king in person and through his medieval 
entourage. Early modern government was inde- 
pendent of the household, bureaucratically 
organised jin national departments, but re- 
sponsible to the crown’. The work of Edward 
IV and Henry VII had been to revive the 
medieval system of household government which 
had fallen to pieces during the fifteenth century; 
and Mr. Elton takes the opportunity to drive 
yet another nail into the coffin of that zombie, 
the New Monarchy of 1485. The real change 
came ‘when Henry VIII accepted Cromwell’s 
advice to consolidate the territory he governed 
under the exclusive sovereignty of the King in 
Parliament. An attitude to the state that can 
only be called medieval was at that moment re- 
placed by one that can only be called modern’. 
We may accept this statement, although much 
that Mr. Elton has to say about the relations 
between Henry and Cromwell makes one doubt 
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6 J[IRST APPEARANCE OF MR. SAMUEL WELLER’, says the 
Bitte of this illustration in Pickwick Papers. And 
such is the artistry of ‘Phiz’ that we know Sam would 
be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him to be— 
cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true friend. 

‘Phiz’, born Hablot Knight Browne, illustrated 
ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 1859. He 
modelled his pseudonym on ‘Boz’, the nom-de- 
plume under which Dickens published his first major 
work at the age of twenty-five. 

It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
would these famous characters have given delight to 
so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
maker made it possible to produce inexpensive 
editions in vast quantities. Wherever words are read, 
they are read by the hundred million on paper made 
by Bowaters. 


Bowater S An international organisation 


whose Paper and Board Division supplies the papers on 
which many famous books and magazines are printed. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain - United States of America - Canada + Australia 
South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 


HY PIG IRON? Because molten iron from the blast 


furnaces was run out into sandmoulds. And a 
series of these moulds suggested a nursing litter of pigs. 
The main channel was called the sow! 

The modern pig casting machine is an endless chain 
of moulds, moving continuously. Above it, a ladle car 
teems in molten iron. “Teems” is a Scots word 
originally used on the famous Black Band in Scotland. 
On this ironstone field, which is now worked out, the 
modern blast furnace was first developed. 

Blast furnaces built since the war have increased 
production from 7,761,000 tons in 1946 to the rate of 
II,I02,000 tons per year. ‘Nowadays pig iron usually 
goes in a molten state straight to the steel furnace: 
saving fuel, speeding up the whole process of steel- 
making. 
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whether "such a moment ever occurred. The ad- 
ministrative aspect of this revolution was that 
offices which had previously existed as organs of 
the household administering the finances of the 
King’s estate were transformed, subtly and 
almost imperceptibly, into self-subsistent bureau- 
cratic units easily recognisable as the ancestors 
_ of the modern Ministry. 

This thesis is sustained by a detailed examina- 
tion of the development of each of the great 
organs of government between 1530 and 1540: 
the Exchequer, refashioned completely to cope 
with the. flood of augmentations to the royal 
revenue brought by the Reformation, the 
Chancery, the Privy Seal and Signet, the Council 
and its branches, and the Household itself. But 
institutions are not living organisms: they are 


manipulated and adjusted by men. Mr. Elton. 


gives due attention to the giant figures who 
dominated the revolution, one strangely neglected 
by historians, one, Mr. Elton contends, generally 
misunderstood. Thomas Cromwell remoulded 
English society and government in a fashion 


equalled only by Henry II and Jeremy Bentham; * 


yet we have of him only the curiously inadequate 
biography by R. B. Merriman. And of Henry 
_VIII, believed by Pollard and his disciples to 
have been the true leader and planner of the 
revolution, Mr. Elton has new and fascinating 
things to say. He was, he maintains, no true 
statesman; he lacked the power of logical and 
‘Creative thought; ‘ he was a slave to his passions 
and snatched at expedients to serve them. But 
“rarely have expedients been used so consum- 
mately; rarely has an opportunist of the highest 
intelligence found so many briffiant’s servants to 
supply him with ideas’. 


Shark-O! By P. Fitzgerald O’Connor. 

Secker and Warburg. L5s. 

The Undersea Adventure. By Philippe 
Diolé. Sidgwick and Jackson. 18s. 
The Basking Shark is a creature of much 
mystery: it is the largest fish of the northern 
Atlantic, nearly thirty feet long and reaching a 
weight of over ten thousand pounds; in early 
summer it appears in numbers off the west 
coasts of Europe, swimming near the surface 
with its enormous back fin sticking out of the 
water like a triangular sail. It cruises about for 
several months feeding upon the plankton, 
separating it from the water with the extra- 
ordinary filter in its throat; then it disap- 
pears as mysteriously as it came. Whence it 
comes or whither it goes no one knows; nor 
where or when its young are born, though it is 
certainly engaged in the pleasures of love while 

basking in inshore waters. 

The liver of the Basking Shark weighs three 
quarters of a ton, and is saturated with oil. 
For long enough the crofters of the Islands 
and the peasants of the Irish west had yearly 
caught a few sharks for the sake of the liver- 
oil, until the advent of cheap paraffin for lamps 
made the reward of the risk and toil not worth 
the trouble. But sharks appear to have become 
more plentiful about twenty-five years ago, and 
at least one enterprising Scottish fishing com- 
pany found it profitable to take them for their 
oil before the war. After the war several bold 
spirits tempted by adventure, difficulties to be 
overcome, and the high price of oil, tried to 
make a living out of shark-hunting. 

Patrick O’Connor was one of them, and his 


book tells vividly of his venture from the. 


moment the first idea was~planted in his un- 
willing mind to the final battles off the west 
coast of Scotland with Norwegian poachers. It 
‘tells of early mistakes begotten of ignorance, and 
of knowledge won by painful experience, of 
heartbreaking failures and success at last but 
too jate, for the bottom fell out of the oil mar- 
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ket, and the price slumped from £50 to £10 a 


ton, so that overheads made even successful 
hunting a dead loss. 

O’Connor’s purpose was to stay safely on the 
sea surface and to drag his reluctant harpooned 
sharks up to it: by contrast Philippe Diolé is 
concerned with life underwater, the seaweed 
forests and coral grottos of the bottom of 


‘the Mediterranean. His book, The Undersea 


Adventure, tells of the explorations that he has 
made in the depths by the aid of the modern 


simplified self-contained breathing apparatus,. 


and frog-man’s feet. Man has by his ingenuity 
opened up a new world, but as usual he is not 
content to look, admire, and worship at the altar 
of the new gods: with his monkey meddlesome- 
ness he needs must start killing things. The frog- 
man arms himself with an underwater gun and 
sets forth to slay the largest fishes he can find, 
while they cruise at ease unsuspecting an attack 
from the unheard-of submarine yahoo. Not that 
M. Diolé is a slayer—he deplores destructiveness 
as much as anyone, and js anxious only that the 
beauties of the sea-bed should be preserved in the 
peace that they have enjoyed since the beginning 
of time. 

The author’s descriptions of the underwater 
scene, the strange sessile invertebrates painted 
with all the colours of the rainbow, the beds of 
luxuriant seaweeds, and the shoals of fishes 
going about their business among the rocks or 
scattering like clouds of butterflies in mid-water, 
give a vivid impression of the fascination of 
diving. The photographs that ornament his book 
bear out his descriptions, and some of them 
give the impression, quite erroneous, that the 
whole floor of the Mediterranean is strewn with 
amphoras lost in the wrecks: of Greek and 
Roman galleys two thousand years ago. But he 
is not a trained biologist and when he comes to 
talk of things at second-hand he goes sadly 
astray, as when discussing the reproduction of 
sharks and lampreys. In other fields, too, he 
would have done well to check his facts—about 
Cornish coal-mines under the sea, or the nature 
of edible birds’-nests. 


In Sara’s Tents. By Walter Starkie. 

Murray. 25s. 

Gypsies have suffered in literature from being 
symbols. of the vagabond, the carefree, the 
anarchic. This principle, valuable in any society 
threatened by over-formalism, has tended to 
attract a number of Romany Rais and Rawnies 
whose gypsology is an embarrassing hyper- 
trophy of romanticism. 

But Dr. Starkie is not one of these. Romantic 
yes, but sentimental never, his discourse which 
wanders as deviously as the gypsies themselves 
through central Europe and Provence to Spain 
is always, even at its seemingly most aimless, 
purposeful and scholarly. The core of his argu- 
ment is that when gypsies are induced to settle 
in a country, they do not contribute anything 
basically gypsy to the culture of the country 
where they settle; they seize on what is native 
and of the people and they preserve it by the 
transmutation of this folk-matter into something 
wild, magical, and deeply orgiastic. Unlettered, 
intuitive people, their emotions flow like the 


“currents of the sea, rather than down the neat 


irrigation channels of civilisation. Their courage, 
like that of the gitano matador Rafael el Gallo, 
is as much from the outside: as their cowardice. 


Rafael is the supreme example of the unstable, 
contradictory nature of the Gypsy. Nobody has 
been more loudly acclaimed by public and 
‘aficionados than this thoroughbred Gypsy, who 
from childhood possessed intuitively all the 
science and wisdom of the ancient art, and he 
was unrivalled for his sudden flashes of genius, 
his brilliant improvisations. . . . But Gallo has 
never been ashamed to admit that he was afraid, 
for fear is due to the evil spirits that cross the 
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path of man and is not the result of any per- 

sonal inferiority, 

Pursuing the spirit of the gypsies across the 
plains of Europe, dwelling delightfully long in 
his beloved Spain, Dr. Starkie never resists the 
temptation of straying up the innumerable culs 
de sac which lead off his highway. 


The Translations of Ezra Pound. With 
—an Introduction by Hugh Kenner. 
Faber. 30s. 


Pound’s reputation as a poet will no doubt 
always rest on the Cantos; but the work he did 
in translating often technically exacting poems 
from other languages, helped to form the tech- 
‘nique and method of the Cantos. Discipline is 
required for all good translations, particularly 
for such tight forms as the sonnets of 
Cavalcanti; and precision, as well as restraint, is 
needed for translation from the Chinese: the 
Cantos continually show evidence of their use, 
and in method, show sometimes those qualities 
that strike the western mind in Chinese poems 
—of being fragmentary and precise. 

Desolate is the roof where the cat sat, 

Desolate is the iron rail that he walked 

And the corner past whence he greeted the sunrise. 
These lines from Canto XXXIX have the same 
tone as these from Pound’s translation ‘The 
City of Choan’: 

The phoenix are at play on their terrace, 

The phoenix are gone, the river flows on alone. .., 
and not merely because both poems are elegiac. 

The volume under review includes the 
Cavalcanti and the Arnaut Daniel poems, the 
Noh plays, some miscellaneous poems from 
French, Italian, and Latin, and one of Pound’s 
most important and finest translations now well 
known, ‘ The Seafarer’. It also includes a trans- 
lation of a notebook of Rémy de Gourmont 
which he called only ‘indications of ideas’ not 
‘ pages accomplies’: they are short paragraphs, 
and not especially interesting. Pound’s transla- 
tions from Confucius are not included. There 
are in the one volume, then, a good many of his 
translations, so that the book affords a fairly 
comprehensive view of his work as a translator. 
After reading the book, no one could have any 
doubt about, the value of these translations: at 
his best, Powind creates the original poem again, 
he makes it a poem of his own that is also a 
good translation, and he does this without that 
kind of padding and deviation which a poor 
translator serves up; in fact, precisely because he 
avoids that. Lines like 

Green vines hang through the high forest, 

They weave a whole roof to the mountain, 

The lone man sits with shut speech, 

He purrs and pats the clear strings,... 
and the whole of the ‘Lament of the Frontier 
Guard’, are poetry in their own right. In such 
translations, Pound, as Mr. Kenner suggests in 
his brief introduction, ‘ permanently extends the 
bounds of English verse’. 

The translations of the Noh plays, which 
have been out of print for so long, are most 
interesting; they are ritualistic plays, with their 
roots in religion, and they have at times, as 
Pound says in his notes, great psychological 
insight. Mr. Kenner has noted the influence of 
Yeats on these translations; the influence is not 
altogether a good one, for to the English reader, 
the Irish element, where it appears, is alien 
enough to seem to cloud the feeling of the 
original—it is like reading at two removes in- 
stead of one. Nevertheless, although the reader’s 
‘imagination has to try to fill in the music and 
dancing that were an important part of these 
plays, they-are often moving, particularly in 
their sense of something in earthly life that has 
been lost and that cannot be recovered even in 
an after life; as in the play ‘ Nishikigi’ where 
the ghosts of the two lovers who were kept apart 
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Gossamer Strength 


IN MaRcH 1941, a chemist working in a Lancashire laboratory 
touched a mass of molten plastic with a glass rod. As he drew the 
rod away, the effect he had hoped for occurred. A shining, gossamer 
filament was formed, which hardened in the cool air. This filament 
—now known as ‘Terylene’—will soon be of the utmost value to 
Britain, for with it can be made new and wonderful fabrics of every 
kind; suitings, dress materials, and underwear that are at once 
strong, light and easy to wash, yet warm and soft. ‘Terylene’ is also 
being developed for heavy industrial fabrics and ropes, offering out- 
standing advantages in efficiency and economy. The immense task 
of developing ‘Terylene’ from a chemist’s experiment to a fully- 
fledged fibre in full-scale production has been undertaken by I.C.I. 
Already the work of evaluation and development has cost £3,000,000 
while more than £10,000,000 is being spent on the first full-scale 
manufacturing plant now being built at I.C.I.’s Wilton works in 
North Yorkshire. This plant is planned to be completed before the 
end of 1954 and to come into production at the beginning of 1955, 
but during 1953, I.C.I. decided—such was its faith in the future 
of ‘Terylene’—to double the size of this plant and to establish a 
new Fibres Headquarters making the total investment in ‘Terylene’ 
nearly £20,000,000. 

Today, the ‘Terylene’ that reaches the shops is being manufac- 
tured by a large pilot plant at Fleetwood, on the Lancashire coast. 
Already the new fibre has proved it’s worth, and ‘Terylene’ shirts, 
socks, underwear, dress materials and sewing thread are soon sold 
out to an eager public whenever they appear. When ‘Terylene’ is 
in large scale production in 1955 it will give a great opportunity to 
the British textile industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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on earth because the woman rejected the man 


and repented too late, are at last united, but 


only, it seems, in a dream of ghosts, Of the 
translations in this volume, the Noh plays and 
the translations from the Chinese are likely to 
be of the greatest interest to most readers. 


The Impossible Adventure 
By Alain Gheerbrant. Gollancz. 16s. 

Jivaro: Among the Head-shrinkers of 
the Amazon. By Bertrand Flornoy. 
Elek. 15s. 

My Amazon Adventure. By Sebastian 


Snow. Odhams. 15s. 


Of these books, the first by the nature of its 
subject is the most important. It is, indeed, a 
great pity that its sub-title ‘Journey to the Far 
Amazon’ is quite misleading. The book as a 
whole deals with something much more inter- 
esting, namely the far Orinoco. It records the 
crossing of the Sierra Parima, the range which 
divides the sources of the Orinoco from the basin 
of the Rio Negro. Mr. Gheerbrant claims that 
his party were the first white men to cross this 
range by surface, and he is justified in this 
claim. Koch-Grinberg worked round the 
northern end of 1t some forty years ago. Hamil- 
ton Rice approached it from the Amazon side 
in the ’twenties. The present reviewer worked 
_ round its foothills in the same decade. It has 
-remained for Mr. Gheerbrant to get right over. 
He did not have an easy time. He had a bad 
accident on his way down from Bogota to the 
Llanos. Then, with his base at Puerto Ayacucho 
on the middle Orinoco, he made one attempt 
and failed, and another and succeeded. He did 
not follow the main course of the upper Orinoco, 
but fought his way up that intractable but mag- 
nificent tributary the Ventuari which, however, 
gave him probably easier access to. the range 
itself. He was repeatedly in trouble with the 
rapids, but he managed his relations with the 
Indians admirably. Alas! the met his crowning 
disaster after he had crossed the mountains; 
he lost invaluable records and nearly his life in 
the terrible Santa Rosa falls of the river Urari- 
coera. He has the sympathy of at least one 
traveller of bygone days who has done the same. 
The book is a little over-written, and, in places, 
a trifle monotonous. But Mr. Gheerbrant’s 
description of the Indian tribes contains some 
detailed new. material. The monotony is that of 
the forest itself which crushes and kills by its 
very sameness. Let anyone who imagines that 
travel in the green hell of the upper Orinoco is 
a mug’s game read these pages. 
Mr. Flornoy’s book is a slighter work, dealing 
with a region and people that are a little better 
known—but only by comparison. Mr. Flornoy’s 


Jivaros are both more advanced and more access- 


ible geographically than Mr. Gheerbrant’s Gua- 
haribos. Mr. Flornoy gives a careful and useful 
description of the famous head-shrinking process, 
and the days and weeks which he spent with the 
Jivaros are full of interest both for the ordinary 
and the expert reader. He too had his difficulties; 
indeed little has changed in recent decades in 
the Amazonian forests, even so close under the 
Andes. He had over two tons of luggage, includ- 
ing 8,000 pills of quinine sulphate, all sorts of 
the most modern drugs, and 900 tins of food. 
But it is only fair to add that the supplies were 
not exclusively reserved for the three French- 
men who led the expedition. In spite of all this 
provision they did not escape the real misery of 
the forest. They were terribly ill and one of them 
was lucky to recover at all. In the end two went 
home and Mr. Flornoy travelled on alone, and 
down the Amazon to its mouth. But it-is difficult 
to believe that ‘the forest reaches an average 
height of more than sixty yards. 7 
Mr. Snow obtained considerable publicity in 
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this country for his trip down the Amazon. 
What he did was to pick his way, mostly by 
mule, along the upper Maranon, taking plenty 
of time. The first raft he had constructed proved 
to be a failure, but he took to the river again 
with a smaller one and eventually cleared the 
great gorges. The book itself is slightly disap- 
pointing, but apparently Mr. Snow spoke little 
or no Spanish and gof very little out of the 
people with whom he companied. The map really 
will not do: it is four inches square. The mis- 
spellings of proper names make a purist wince, 
but, after all, if a traveller spells a name to suit 
his private fancy three times, what he says is, no 
doubt, right. But something seems to have gone 
woefully wrong with the legend to the illustra- 
tion opposite page 193. 


Letters to Milena. By Franz Kafka. 
Translated by James Stern. 
Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


Kafka was most miserable when he experienced 
happiness. Present satisfaction was suspect, a 
source of gnawing dissatisfaction. ‘I am’, he 
wrote in his diary for 1921, ‘a memory come 
alive’. Tortured by his sense of helpless isolation, 
he writhed under happiness as under the whip, 
dissecting the moment, analysing, fearful of the 
infinite possibilities inherent in every situation. 
Gaiety, he maintained, has just been computed 
as a contrast to sadness. 

In 1920 he met Milena Jesenské, who had 
translated his early prose pieces into Czech, 
These magnificent letters, remarkable for their 
spiritual jntensity, show the course of the two- 
year affair from relative detachment through a 
frenzy of nervous participation and evasion to 
final surrender—not surrender to Milena but to 
fear. They provide a valuable and welcome aid 
to our appreciation of this disturbing mind and 
are unforgettably moving in their own right. His 
life he described in his diary at the time as a 
hesitation before birth; in Milena he sought the 
great liberating mother, the life-giver. Kafka 
wrote from Prague, Milena from Vienna, but 
the real obstacle was not distance or the frontier, 
not even Milena’s husband, but Kafka’s integrity. 
To him life was a tangle of perpetual possibili- 
ties. He was genuinely in love with her, but all 
it gave him was a headache. This happiness 
was too terrifying: ‘ Love is to me that you are 
the knife which I turn within myself’. The 
affair complicated the already too complex busi- 
ness of living. He could not retreat from his 
post on the periphery, where he stood with 
abnormally sensitive antennae, assaulted by the 
intricacies of existence, tortured by his own in- 
sufficiency, aware that everything contains and 
is contained in its opposite. ‘I am independent 
of you’, he wrote to Milena, ‘ because the depen- 
dency reaches beyond all bounds’. He bared 
his soul to her—we see it squirm on the page— 
but in the end he found it more important to 
have a few hours’ sleep. He, like Rilke’s Prodigal 
Son, was a man who did not want to be loved, 

Kafka was too honest, too courageous; this 
has gained him the reputation of being a per- 
verted coward. He lacked the protective layer 
of callousness which keeps a man sane. That 
he yet remained sane js a measure of his heroism. 
He once wrote in his diary that to find a person 
who understood him, ‘a woman for example, 
would be to have a foothold on every side, to 
have God’. Milena understood him, but he 
confessed that the possibility of living with her 
did not exist: ‘I had looked “ over my fence”, 
had just held on to the top with my hands, 
then I fell back with lacerated hands’, To Kafka 
the torment of love was that it, like practically 
everything else, created an indefinite fear which 
went-beyond the bounds of his strength. Only 
with Dora Dymant in the following year, the 
last of his life, was he to have this sure foothold, 


. 
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and this not because he had found the right 
woman but because the perpetual possibilities 
were fusing into the one certainty, death. 


Strange Company. By Adrian Liddell 
Hart. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15s. 


The publishers claim that this is the first detailed 
account in English of the already seven-year-old 
war in Indo-China. It is therefore necessary to 
State that although some of the events described 
did indeed take place in that country, the book 
adds nothing to what is already known about 
either Indo-China or the progress of the war. 

The ‘Strange Company’ of the title is the 
Foreign Legion, in which the author enlisted in 
1951. He explains at some length that the life 
of a légionnaire is very different from that 
described in the pages of Ouida and P. C. Wren, 
and is in fact very much the same as in any 
other regiment; the only unexpected difference 
is that the food appears on the whole to be 
better, and the discipline less harsh. We are also 
told that the Legion is not, as popularly sup- 
posed, a haven for criminals; and while it is not 
unusual to join it, as the author did, under an 
assumed name. detailed enquiries are made before 
a man is finally accepted. 

It seems that Mr. Liddell Hart’s purpose in 
writing this book was to find out why people 
join the Foreign Legion, but he does not succeed 
in answering the question. There are, of course, 
the obvious reasons such as will occur to most 
readers; trouble at home, political misadventures, 
inability to cope with ordinary life, and so on. 
And while he is much concerned with what he 
calls ‘the reflection of the oldest of human 
myths—that Man can bréak with the past, that 
he can start again’, he never comes to grips 
with the problem: It may be because he does 
not explain why he himself joined the Legion; 
nor why, after a comparatively short period of 
service, he was persuaded to take his discharge. 
It is obvious that he was not very efficient as a 
private soldier; but the author never tells us the 
reasons why he seems to have been regarded by 
the authorities as a person of some importance. 
He had, of course, served during the war as a 
temporary lieutenant in the Royal Navy, but this 
in itself is surely an insufficient explanation. 
Some of the facts given by Mr. Liddell Hart 
are a useful antidote against the romantic non- 
sense written about the Legion. 


A Sanctuary Planted. By Walter J. C. 
Murray. Phoenix House. 15s. 


In A_ Sanctuary Planted Walter Murray 
modestly recounts a- very remarkable achieve- 
ment. Early in the war he found relief in plan- 
ning a wild-life sanctuary where nature should be 
free from man’s inhumanity. Unlike most 
dreamers he put his plan into practice, and the 
field with the air-raid shelter in the corner where 
he used to cower of nights became the sanctuary. 

By careful planting he made a landscape, 
‘with sapling, seed and cutting, creating cover 
and open space, wood and lawn, pools, screens, 
nesting places’, and he resolutely withstood the 
scorn of onlookers. In the course of years the 
sanctuary has become a little paradise, and the 
wild creatures have accepted the invitation to 
take up their abode there. Walter Murray is 
passionately devoted to the beauty of nature; 
although he believes that biological facts and 
details of behaviour are interesting and impor- 
tant, he feels that the full joy in’ nature remains 
largely undiscovered by most naturalists. His 
book will help to lead them towards that con- 
summation, and to inspire them with the poetry 
that awaits their appreciation. The author is a 
photographer of unusual skill, as the beautiful 
illustrations amply witness. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
‘Tea Up, Charley !’ 


SEVERAL TIMES DAILY I hear a loud restorative 
cry above the din and clatter of building opera- 
tions at the house next door:: ‘Tea up, 
Charley! ’ Whether or not it is the authentic 
voice of mid-century England, to invoke it here 
for critical purposes may be unseemly. Yet 
almost I could have wished that it had broken 
into the solemnity of the television film about 
the artist Graham Sutherland. The major de- 
merit of the film is that it never looks him in 
the eye, but behaves as if his is an awesome 


Jeanne Heal (centre) with Jean Thorley and Kathleen Bennett in 
the programme on ‘ Blindness’ on December 7 


world presence, not to be 
exposed to the crudities of 
plain dealing. The director 
of the film, John Read, has 
arranged that the only 
word of criticism should 
occur jn an aside from the 
artist as he speaks to us: 
‘There are people who 
think that mine is a pessi- 
mistic view’, or some such 
comment. 

I cannot approve the ex- 
treme seriousness of the 
film, relieved for a fleeting 
moment by the satyr-smile 
of Somerset Maugham 
when the camera moves in 
to inspect him at close 
ranze. Although Graham 
Sutherland’s gifts and 
powers are not as earth- 
bound and uninspired as 
those of the most notable 
of his portrait subjects so 
far, Maugham _ himself, 
there is little in the film to 
protect him from the sus- 
picion that he has a similar 
lack of cordiality for his 
fellow men. That is not to 
decry his forceful insight 
into inanimate realities or 


disparage, necessarily, what seems to be his 
newly aligned bias away from his earlier sym- 
pathetic interpretation of natural forms. Appar- 
ently he is preoccupied by a wish to discover 
and express affinities between nature and the 
human spirit. The result, I suspect, is paint ng 
with the intellect rather than with the whole 
man. One can be filled with admiration for the 
penetrating genuineness of his vision and at the 
same time be denied the experience of delighting 
in it. 

As a production the film is bravely and finely 
conceived; a marked advance on its Henry 
Moore predecessor. John Read, who also wrote 
the script, is a young director whose obvious 
poetic sympathies are expressed with a satisfying 
competence in picture terms. 
Some of his shots in the film are 
acutely beautiful. As a narrator 
who is given something illumi- 
nating to say and who says it 
well, Rex Warner contributes to 
what is, in its technical excellence, 
one of the most attractive films 
that television has given us. In 
approaching his next contem- 
porary painter for the same kind 
of treatment, I suggest to John 
Read that he might gainfully re- 
flect that there was more than 
trite purpose in the exhortation 
of the early photographers’ 
“Smile, please’, and that the in- 
ference is not for sitters only. 

Is it with the object of working 
up our Christmas appetites that 
recent viewing pleasures, on the 
documentary side of television, 
have been so meagrely dispensed? 
I rate the second in the ‘ Pano- 
rama’ series as having more sub- 


Still from the television film ‘Graham |Sutherland’ on December 7: Mr, Sutherland in the 
tropical gardens of the Musée d’Isle de France, Cap Ferrat—one source of the ideas expressed 
y in bis paintings 


stance than the other programmes of last week. 
It showed the producer, Andrew Miller Jones, 
grappling more successfully with his problem of 
creating a television magazine of information and 
opinion. The cinema has had its magazines; 
television, with its more varied resources of com- 
munication, should be able to eclipse their 
ingenuities. , 

In this second ‘Panorama’ edition Peter 
Ustinov, pouting with frustration, scarcely 
deigned to notice that he was being introduced 
by Lionel Hale, the cheery chappie of dramatic 
criticism who talks with refreshing self-assurance 
in front of the cameras without seeming to be 
avidly eager to hear his own voice. I thought 
the nylons feature was a blatantly journalistic 
dead-set at catching ‘the women viewers’ atten- 
tion; even so, I found it entirely interesting, 
perhaps in obedience to a hidden compulsion 
to polish up my conversational gambits for party 
encounters to come. Sir Stephen Tallents was a 
persuasive seasonable talker and it is civil to 
express the seasonable wish in return that he will 
talk in ‘Panorama’ again. 

Crashing the sound barrier into television 
can be fatal to some personalities. I would 
not necessarily predict calamity in that line for 
John Arlott, who was seriously miscast as the 
‘Panorama’ book talker and so for that matter 
were the books: a snob mentality had insinuated 
itself into their choosing. ‘ Haro’, the black-and- 
white artist, had no chance, that I could see, to 
display his amusing individual talent. Finally, 
there must be a friendly nod in the direction of 
Max Robertson, the ‘Panorama’ guide and 
compere, who moved with the greatest of ease 
from topic to topic, giving unity to the loose- 
leaf effect of a programme idea which is worth 
continued perseverance. 

I was not immensely beguiled by Peter Scott’s 
“Wild Geese’ programme. Its accents were those 
of plainsong, requiring the 
co-operation of a mood 
which should have been 
summoned from the begin- 
ning and was not. I found 
it all rather thin and pro- 
tracted. 

“The Dreaded Savage’ 
was in some degree dis- 
appointing, too, possibly be- 
cause we are all film-edu- 
cated and have lost the use 
of the inward eye required 
for a just appreciation of 
Alain Gheerbrant’s talk 
about his remarkable ex- 
plorations. Apart from this 
handicap, listening to him 
was a severe courtesy test, 


esque but excruciating. This 
television lecture was- a 
show of the doggedness 
which took him and _=his 
companions into the forests 
of the Orinoco. 

‘Wines for Christmas’ 
was an agreeable-essay in 
one of the civilised ameni- 
ties. It came from - the 
vaults of Bristol. ‘Pom- 
mard les Epenots ’47 up, 
Charley! ’ 
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“Wuthering Heights’ on December 6, with (left to right) Robert Brown as ‘Rope’, with (left fo right) Kenneth Fortescue as Charles Granillo, David Peel 


Hindley Earnshaw, Yvonne Mitchell as Cathy, and Richard Todd as Heathcliff 


DRAMA 


Cathy, You’re Wanted ! 


'LAST WEEK I ended with an exhortation, futile 


as all such, to beg, borrow, or steal Wuthering 
Heights and read or re-read the page about the 


“nightmare near the start when the hand thrust 


desperately through the window is ground 
against the broken pane and the blood runs 
‘down, etc., etc. In a world where horror is so 
often a light and tittering matter, it is important 
to respect, and indeed revere, the instances where 
it is not so regarded. The whole of Emily 
Bronté’s immense, wild story is imbued with a 
real, un-tittering sense of values about violence, 
hate, and love untameable. As a ‘ plot’, even as 
a series of scenes, called ‘ betrayal scene’, ‘ lone- 
liness scene’, ‘ death scene’, etc., it is not really 


so very remarkable. What is remarkable is the. 


pressure of Emily Bronté’s mind brought to bear 
on the cruelty of our life, the voice which we 
hear crying in the poem which begins ‘No 
coward soul am I’, one of the supreme poems in 
the language. Now suppose some well-meaning 


* persons were to try rewriting that poem, starting, 


say, with a new line, ‘I am no coward soul’; 
or, what more easily imagined today, suppose 


- some ardent choreographer were to set a couple 


of big healthy ballerinas spinning to a musical 
setting compounded of the words plus the slow 
movement of a symphony by Haydn—what 
would be said of such an enterprise? Much, I 
fancy, what would be, and has been, said of the 
libretto of ‘Faust’. which Gounod bedecked 
with waltz songs, or of the highly Italian 
sporrans-behind-us Highlands of the Donizetti- 
Walter Scott “Lucy of Lammermoor ’. 
Television is a new art form, we are told, and 
so often is it plainly uninspired that one must 
needs praise the bold spirits who experiment. 
But one wishes the experiments were not quite 
so costly—not in cash, for I shouldn’t think the 
whole bag of costumes for this ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ would fetch more than a few pounds 
at a seaside costumier’s who was ‘ doing’ a Jane 
Austen pageant—but in human endeavour. Let 
us not think of the viewers. People who have 
read and felt Wuthering Heights as a part of 


their lives are not in the event likely to be among: 


the majority of television licencees. For the rest, 
it must just have seemed very much like the 


“sort of costume romance you always get, only 
sadder, of course, with Yvonne Mitchell pulling a 


the faces instead of Johnny-You’re-Wanted 
Slater in the lately-concluded serial. It is the 
players and the poor producer I grieve for. And 


the poor adapter, while we are being generous, 
for he had the courage to ask us to blame him 
(see Radio Times) if the experiment failed, as 
fail it -did in a pretty big way. 

He put forward his reasons for cutting all 
that part of the book which did not concern 
directly Cathy and Heathcliff—the piece, so 
named, might have stood a better chance. with 
this prejudiced critic: i.e. it is too difficult to 
“age’ characters during a television performance 
and a whole raftload of new generation floated 
in late in the play would be anticlimactic. So 
keep Isabella (Heathcliff’s poor wife) alive ‘to 
do instead’ of Hareton Earnshaw, Catherine 
Linton and Linton Heathcliff, and let. her be 


there when Lockwood first calls. 


But then why not write a new story altogether? 
One which would better suit Mr. Richard Todd 
than this strangely starchy Mr. Darcy sort of 
Heathcliff? Emily Bronté’s damned hero was a 
wild devil, with a dash of heaven knows what 
evil blood itching in his veins. Mr. Todd looked, 
much of the time, like someone experiencing 


distaste at a fancy dress ball in West Wimble- 


don. I do not mean that Mr. Todd acted poorly; 
but that there was nothing somehow for him to 
act. The character lives in the mind of a long- 
dead consumptive girl in Yorkshire who put it 
living on to a printed page. To dress up in 
vaguely Regency costume, frown and _ look 
“werry wexed’ just won’t do the trick—either 
for those who know what Heathcliff ought to be 
like and still less for those who do not. 

Yvonne Mitchell’s Cathy was another matter, 
inasmuch as this actress, with her dark, troub- 
ling pathos, can, on occasion, send a shaft of 
teal power through the wretched tube and into 
our hearts. There were moments where one 
guessed that onlookers in the studio as well as 
we ourselves felt we were on the verge of getting 
the real, unassuageable anguish of Emily Bronté’s 
own longing. If a part had really been there to 
play, small doubt Miss Mitchell would have 
played it. But it was only half there: a moment 
or two of hysteria, the plucking of the feathers 
from the mattress, a momentary hunted look 
made the effect wanted. 

For the rest it was thin stuff, on a level with 
many another serial or costume drama of the 
screen: And what about the music? I can never 
have enough of Mr. Addinsell, but it seems like a 
work of supererogation to ask him to compose a 
special nineteenth-century ballad: millions exist. 
As for the surges of background music which 
underpinned the dramatic climaxes, they only 
pushed the piece further towards Old Surrey 


as Wyndham Brandon, and Alan Wheatley as Rupert Cadell 


tears, hisses, and cries of ‘ Unhand me, villain’; 
from which Emily Bronté remains, in the spirit, 
as in print, quite alien. 

‘Rope’ is pure Grand Guignol and probably 
immoral, but it is founded on fact (the Loeb- 
Leopold murder, a gratuitous killing for the fun 
of it, it was suggested), and it has made and 
makes again and again good suspense melodrama. 
In some quarters, the dialogue was adversely 
criticised as being ‘stilted’: ‘but it was always 
meant to be so. I expect most people enjoyed it 
more than Wuthering Heights. Did not you? 

, Puitie HOPE-WALLACE 


In the photograph: of the television programme ‘ Special 
Enquiry’, reproduced last week on page 1016, the 
demonstrator holding the pointer should have been 
identified as Dr. Harvey Rose of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
To and Fro 


A GOOD EPIGRAPH. for Strindberg’s ‘To 
Damascus’ (Third) could have been the lines 
from ‘Tom o’Bedlam’ about ‘a host of furious 
fancies whereof I am commander’. We are 
wandering through a wilderness of the fevered 
imagination that, no doubt, psychiatry could 
chart with ease. Here Strindberg imitated ‘ the 
disjointed but apparently logical form of a 
dream’. It is all anxiously symbolic with char- 
acter split and multiplied, and (I would say) 
practically inexplicable without some kind of 
key. If ever a play has needed copious programme 
notes, it is this autobiographical brainstorm— 
though it has, too, the excitement of a journey 
through untracked country. Peter Watts’ radio 
version made far more effect upon me than the 
Stage Society production before the war, mainly 
because the piece is not to be bounded by a 
theatre. We are summoned, like Tom o’ Bedlam, 
ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end, with 
the Beggar, the Lady, the Madman, the Were- 
wolf, and the rest. Time and space are no prob- 
lems in a play where everything is possible; the 
only fitting stage is air. 

This, then, is a mental adventure, an explora- 
tion with a company of ghosts. It demands the 
freedom of radio and of the listener’s imagina- 
tion undistracted. For all the flickers of night- 
mare-poetry, it is a testing experience to map 
and to follow the course of Strindberg’s tortured 
and tortuous mind. Mr. Watts produced the first 
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part—with two to come—in the only poss:ble 
way. Outside, the afternoon was matter-of-fact; 
everything within seemed to be, very reasonably, 
several sizes larger than life, Brocken-spectral. 
Valentine Dyall spoke with an intense (and 
anguished) fury as the Unknown Stranger, 
Strindberg himself, Catherine Salkeld, another 
bit of autobiography, moved with him on his 
roundabout, tail-in-mouth journey of expiation. 
Vocally, with such people as Howieson Culff, 
John Glen, and Anthony Jacobs in the cast, the 
piece had every chance. The Deuteronomy- 
cursing in the ‘convent’, whence the Stranger 
set of upon the regression, was magnificently 
done. On Sunday afternoon nonz would have 
suggerted that the Third was altogether a 
Theatre of Entertainment—as someone says in 
the play, ‘I can’t help thinking that I’m in most 
extraordinary company ’—but the feat was amply 
worth while as part of the Drama Department’s 
higher education syllabus. 

After the parching journey with Strindberg, 
knight of ghosts and shadows, ‘Colonel New- 
come’ (Home) is like a draught of barley-water, 
refreshing if a little insipid. Thackerayans, I 
imag.ne, grumble at Michael Morton’s di:tilla- 
tion; but I doubt if anyone could quarrel with 
Leon Quartermaine’s tact as the Colonel, “ help- 
less, gentle, noble spirit’. It was a neat choice 
for a period in which Sir Herbert Tree is b2ing 
honoured: the ‘ Adswm/’ was the last word Tree 
spoke upon the stage, in a New York revival as 
late as 1917. Mr. Quartermaine’s way with the 
scen2, the Colonel’s flicker to boyhood—we have 
been going backward this week—must have 
silenced cynics. In the Wilfrid Grantham pro- 
duction we were glad to hear Godfrey Kenton’s 
Pendennis—the man himself—and Barbara 
Couper’s unexpected venture into the domestic 
terrors of the Old Campaigner. Thackeray’s 
people do not spring naturally from the text in 
theatrical attitudes. Still, we had an honest idea 
of part of the book; and, as for Mrs. MacKenzie, 
I could say only in a Coward phrase (see below): 
‘There’s a certain austere beauty about my 
hatred for that harpy . .. like higher mathe- 
matics ’. 

We never know what a dip into Noél Coward’s 
property-basket of one-act plays will toss out. 
He had a craving during the mid-thirties to try 
a group of one-acters (when the form, on the 
professional stage, was moribund). Some have 
lasted, some have withered. Diana Churchill, in 
‘Tonight at Hight-Thirty’ (Light), was twice 
lucky, once not. ‘Ways and Means’ pattered 
along quickly from the moment Richard Waring 
echoed the taut voice of the maestro himself. 
The piece, a teased-out revue sketch, is beguiling 
enough, with such a nice analogy as ‘All the 
delicacy of a starving jaguar let loose in a 
butcher’s shop’ that could have come from only 
one typewriter. Diana Churchill, with her weary- 
dove voice, enjoyed this Riviera diversion. Al- 
though she may have enjoyed the second play, 
‘The Astonished Heart’, it is the serious Coward 
at his glummest: the lines drop with a hollow 
clink. Not so ‘Red Peppers’, music-hall inter- 
lude that begins with the singing of ‘ Has anyone 
seen our ship?’: I missed merely the visual 
pleasure of Miss Churchill and George Benson 
as those jolly jack-tars. It was only one-third 
the length of ‘The Astonished Heart’ and 
“several times as. sharp- : 

Last, Redmond Macdonogh designed wholly 
for ‘Radio Theatre’ (Light), the to-and-fro of 
‘Five Days to Friday’ with its huskies, wolves, 
invect.ve, and heroics in the Canadian snow. 
Men are men here; Michael Gough and William 
Sylvester held the drama. The play lasted an 
hour .and stopped just in time. Five minutes 


more, son, and it might ha’ bin thrown to the 


wolves. 
J. C. TREWIN 
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THE LISTENER 
THE SPOKEN WORD 


~Human Nature 


THE B.B.C. has been casting a critical eye on our 
human nature, such as it is. Not only are we 
given a series of four talks on ‘Human Nature 
in Politics’ but we have heard no less than eight 
philosophers trying for a whole hour to give an 
‘Explanation of Human Behaviour’ and four of 
them, a day or two later, asking the awkward 
question ‘What Do You See?’ And as if all this 
were not enough, Dr. Oppenheimer in his Reith 
Lectures, ‘Science and the Common Under- 
standing’, has been contributing a ground bass 
which keeps me alternately exalted by the spectacle 
of our scientific achievement and abased by the 
obtuseness of my own common understanding. 

It is no easy matter, when reading or listen- 
ing to abstruse matters, to realise how much of 
them we are grasping, We are so fully occupied 
by the attempt that we have little or no time 
to gauge our failure or success, and this is made 
the more difficult when the writing or speaking 


gives various adventitious pleasures. In listening 


to Dr. Oppenheimer I am constantly delighted 
by the clarity and economy of his style and the 
vividness of the similes with which he illustrates 
his argument} but to what extent am I under- 
standing 1t? I resolved, when listening to his 
fourth lecture, ‘Atom and Void in the Third 
Millennium ’, to note this carefully step by step, 
and the result was humiliating: I was under- 
standing, it turned out, nothing whatsoever. I 
lacked the basic knowledge which alone could 
have made his argument real to me. Does this 
mean that it is pure waste of time for me~to 
listen to him? I believe not. Beside the pleasure 
he gives me—and pleasure, after all, is a vivify- 
ing experience—I suspect that I absorb uncon- 
sciously, by some process of infiltration, what I 
can only describe as certain intellectual vitamins. 

In the talks on ‘Human Nature in Politics’ 
I was never out of my depth, far from it; I had 
both feet firmly on the ground. The three talks I 
have heard—Stuart Hampshire’s introduction, 
Hugh Trevor-Roper’s ‘ The Empiricist Answer ’, 
and Richard Pares’ ‘Intentions and Results in 
Politics ’—have all, in their different ways and 
from their different angles, given me many 
clearly expressed and stimulating ideas. “ Explan- 
ation of Human Behaviour’, on the contrary, 
was a bitter disappointment. It began well by 
distinguishing between the reason given for an 
action and the cause of that action, but as the 
discussion progressed it seemed to me to get 
bogged down jn inesSentials. There were tell-tale 
silences which hinted that the philosophers had 
lost their way and were hoping that one of them 
would find it for them, and this suspicion was 
confirmed by the chairman’s inability to find 
much that was coherent enough for a summing 
up. The trouble was, I fancy, that the discussion 
was unscripted and unplanned and the theme 
too complex for such treatment. In ‘ What Do 
you See? ’, a discussion on the nature of percep- 
tion, the four disputants were much more suc- 
cessful in sticking to the path. Was it, perhaps, 
that the path was more obvious because the 
theme has been a subject of debate since the days 
of Locke? The discussion was easy to follow, 
dealt neatly and efficiently with obstacles by the 
way, and reached a definite conclusion, though I 
am not competent to judge whether it was right, 


wrong, or debatable. Under the title ‘ Perception’ . 


the discussion will be continued—indeed, when 
these remarks appear in print it will have been 
continued yesterday, if you see what I mean. 
Tough stuff, all this; but there were allevia- 
tions, pre-eminent among them Mary Hope 


Allen’s * Miscellany’, a delightfully fresh enter-~ 
tainment which demanded no effort other than ~ 


joining in the sport of Spotting-the-Author, and 
not even that if, after the ardours and endurances 


intervening decades. 
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of the Reith Lecture, you preferred to sit as a mere 
auditor. How many listeners, I wonder, spotted 
Sir George Etherege, as I did. Only those, I sus- 
pect, who, like me had recently looked through 
The Oxford Book. of English Talk. 

The mosaic portrait of Dylan Thomas, inter- 
spersed with recordings of his readings of his 
own poems, was an excellent piece of work, 
especially notable for the fact that the friends 
who contributed to it were almost without excep- 
tion good broadcasters and lively talkers. 

When I listen to ‘ Talking of Books’ I gener- 
ally ask myself why I don’t listen to it more 
often. John Raymond does it admirably. Good 
writing, good broadcasting, and a keenly critical 
eye backed by a well-filled mind—what more can 
the listener ask? 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Saturday Night on the Third 


IT IS CLOSE ON forty years since the ‘ Scythian 
Suite’ startled a London audience and brought 
to their notice, with a big bang, the name of a 
new young Russian composer—and I, to borrow 
from Whitman, was ‘a curious boy, cautiously 
peering’ at the back of Sir Henry Wood as he 
urged on his immense battalions, piling instru- 
ment upon instrument in an overpowering cres- 
cendo until the orchestra, unable to make more 
noise, suddenly stopped dead on an excruciating 


(as it seemed to us) discord. It was amusing to ~ 


find how tame and ordinary this music, which 
once seemed to rival ‘The Rite of Spring’ in 
barbarity and fearsomeness, now sounds. At the 
final climax one’s nerves remained unwrung— 
such is the schooling our ears have had in th 

There has been, for instance, Berg’s Violin 
Concerto, which followed Prokofiev’s Suite in 
last Saturday’s programme. This is generally 
accepted as the most successful work hitherto 
composed according to the rules of Schénberg’s 
twelve-note system—successful, that is, in com- 
municating to the intelligent listener the 
emotional experience which stimulated the com- 
poser to write it. It is not an essay in higher 
mathematics nor one of those musical crossword 
puzzles, as fearsome as the awe-inspiring conun- 
drums on another page of this periodical, for 
which competitors do (mirabile dictu) week after 
week find correct solutions. Berg has managed 
to tell us in moving, lyrical music what he felt 
about the death of his young friend, the step-- 
daughter of Gustav Mahler. It is significant that- 
this success should have been achieved—and by 
a close admirer of the composer of.the ‘ Kinder- 
totenlieder ’"—with a morbid subject of this kind: 
Schonberg’s system does not lend itself well to 
the expression of happiness and gaiety, and such 
lighter moments as there are in the Violin Con- 
certo are clouded over with impending grief, 
while for a resolution of the tragedy Berg resorts 
to a chorale by Bach, preserving Bach’s own 
harmonisation. ‘This turn from the torn, frag- 
mentary texture of the twelve-note style’, writes 
Dr. Carner in his sympathetic analysis of the 
work, ‘to firm tonal harmonies seems to me a 
master-stroke of dramatic symbolism: peace 
descending from™heaven’. But is it not also an 
exposure of the narrow limitations of Schon- 
bergian atonality, which seems condemned to 
dwell in, shall we say, ‘ the other place ’? 

The performance given by the B.B.C. Orches- 
tra under Hermann Scherchen’s direction did 
not bring out to the full the music’s iridescent 
beauty of texture. Dr. Scherchen is a musician-. 
whose intellectual power and understanding of. 
modern music arouse one’s admiration. But he 
is apt to be heavy-handed as a conductor. Nor 
was Max Rostal’s performance of the extremely 
formidable solo free from ugliness of tone and 
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some wavering of pitch in the higher reaches of 
_ the violin’s compass. 

Schumann’s Fourth Symphony also suffered 
from the conductor’s four-square manner. For 
though the honesty with which the music was 
treated is praiseworthy, a little fudging to make 
its detached sentences join together and flow 
continuously forwards is surely desirable. The 
first. movement is a demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of constructing a real symphonic move- 
ment out of two-bar phrases, even as an epic 
poem cannot be written in Horatian alcaics, 
which at least go on for four bars or lines. And 
as if the theorem were not satisfactorily proved, 
Schumann works it all out again in the finale 
before he writes ‘Q.E.D.’. 

“Lakmé’, given earlier in the week, included 
a lovely performance of the title-role by Mado 
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Robin who has a clear and beautiful voice with 
which she can hit a succession of high staccato 
notes with accuracy and a bell-like resonance. 
She is inclined to slur over legato groups of 
notes, but otherwise her performance was de- 
lightful. The opera as a whole, with its carica- 
ture of the British officer in India, is thin and 
unconvincing, but the music is delicious enough 
to make it worth an occasional hearing. 

I had read such grim accounts of Racine 
Fricker’s Viola Concerto, in which ‘a stiff upper- 
lip’ was one of the kinder phrases, that I” was 
agreeably surprised by the attractiveness of the 
work. Fricker certainly does not parade the more 
obvious effects in a matinée idol’s repertory of 
charm. The concerto has a more aristocratic dis- 
tinction, well suited to William Primrose’s 
viola and full of genuine melodic invention. By 


Bruckner’s Symphonic 


By ROBERT SIMPSON 


The Seventh Symphony will be broadcast at 8.50 p.m. on Monday, December 21, and 


AGNER once made a famous state- 
ment that ‘ the art of composition is 
the art of transition’. Like all 
; Wagner’s remarks this applies 
admirably to himself. It did, however, cause 
havoc among later musicians and, if one 
examines it, shows itself to have come from the 
literary rather than the musical part of Wagner’s 
mind. As far as music alone is concerned the 
theory is both plausible and superficial. Music 
has little to do with logic (which js ‘ transitional ’ 
thought) and there are times when an honest gap 
jn the process is more effective than all the most 
~ smoothly contrived joinery imaginable. 
Bruckner has suffered much from criticism 
based on Wagner’s dangerous theory, the more 
so because he is often thought to be a Wagnerian 
composer. That he is certainly not. His style of 
composition has basically much more in com- 
mon with Giovanni Gabrieli’s than with 
Waegner’s; he spaces vast masses and voids 
according to an almost plastic, architectural 
sense. The appreciation of this kind of music 
~ needs a fresh turn of mind, away from the 
athletic and dramatic continuity of sonata style. 
In a sense, many of Bruckner’s greatest designs 
are static, an impression that has often given 
rise to the word ‘ pyramidal’. There is much 
truth in this view, and it is of no use to say 
that it confuses a time-art with a space-art, 
since it takes time to perceive anything. The 
chief difference, for example, between the per- 
ception of a cathedral and a Bruckner symphony 
is that in the first case one has a quick general 
impression before beginning to absorb the details 
(a time process), while in the musical experience 
the general impression comes at the end, and 
depends entirely on the co-ordinating power of 
memory. Ultimately both cases resolve in the 
same way, for the complete image of a building 
exists in the mind only after one’s legs have 
carried one round and through the whole struc- 
ture. No object can be seen in a coup d’oeil, an'y 
more than a piece of music can be heard instan- 
taneously; the difference is chiefly one of degree. 
To say that the total effect of a Bruckner 
movement is static, however, is not to imply that 
he thas no sense of movement. Often his music 
is active and static by turns almost in the manner 
of an architect who is enjoying walking round 
some great building he has himself created. 
In such a style Wagner’s ‘art of transition’ 
is hopelessly out of place, except where the music 
is definitely active; at such times Bruckner 


shows himself master of it. When the music. 


stands still, it usually does so at cardinal 
moments (except in the weaker structures, like 
the last movement of the Fourth Symphony), 
and the one crushing argument against the tran- 
sitionists is that such deliberate breaks in the 
movement could be made beautifully transitional 
by any dunderheaded Doctor of Music and 
that, had he wished, Bruckner himself could 
have written some smooth Wagnerisms to this 
end. He knew what he was about, most of the 
time; his mastery of mere technicalities staggered 
many of his eminent Viennese contemporaries, 
and he spent years polishing most of his sym- 
phonies. It is a little impertinent to suggest that 
in a lifetime of creative activity Bruckner never 
learned to do what any ordinary hack could 
do; he had other aims in mind. 

Bruckner was, of course, an organist, a deeply 
religious man steeped in the life of the church 
and the Austrian countryside, with its sturdy 
peasantry from whose stock he sprang. He was 
on the surface a simple character, so unsophisti- 
cated as to be thought naive. One can see 
in his scores that he thought instinctively in 
terms of the reverberant acoustics of the churches 
and cathedrals in which he spent so much of 
his time. The periodic silences in many of his 
movements are not really silences at all; they are 
fully effective only in a building that can create 
awesome dying echoes. This is true of most of 
his endings, where often the blaze of the full or- 
chestra is suddenly cut off. In a ‘ dead’ hall half 
the grandeur of Bruckner’s imagination is lost. 

In England, the length of his symphonies 
has often militated against them, especially when 
inferior performances have been given in the 
wrong conditions, to audiences and critics who 
tended to expect Bruckner to follow normal 
symphonic procedures. Consequently Brahms, 
who. mastered his own art, is often quoted as 
Bruckner’s superior in matters where there is 
no ground for fair comparison. The music of 
Brahms lives on the dramatic use of tonality, as 
does Beethoven’s. Bruckner, while his use of keys 
is both systematic and subtle, moves too deliber- 
atel'y for this and his structures grow gradually, 
in huge stages, like the terraces formed by the 
sea on a cliff of rock. His thought has a wide, 
slow. sweep, nowhere more finely exemplified 
than in the first movement of the Seventh Sym- 
phony; here his ‘simple’ mind achieves some- 
thing absolutely new—the slow evolution of one 
key out of another and the even slower resur- 
gence of the original key. That the two keys 
bear the plain relationship of tonic and dominant 
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comparison, Barber’s Symphony in E minor is 
made-up music, efficiently using up scraps 
gathered from here and there, and even achiev- 
ing a certain poetic effect at the end, where the 
storm_and stress gives way to calm. More indivi- 
dual again was Finzi’s Clarinet Concerto, played 
by Jack Brymer well, apart from an occasional 
bleating note, with the B.B.C. Scottish Orches- 
tra, whose quiet, reticent lyricism was all the 
more acceptable after the blare and glitter of 
Bizet’s ‘ Patrie ’. ‘ 

So back to Prokofiev, with whom we began. 
His delightfully witty, fantastic pantomime, 
“Love for Three Oranges’, was given the first 
of three performances last Friday. Unfortunately 
some internal disorder afflicted my faithful 
“Jeremy ’, who croaked miserably. So discussion 
of this opera must be deferred until next week. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Style 


7.55 p.m. the following day (both Third) 


to each other should mislead no one into think- 
ing that this movement is a vague attempt at 
sonata form. Much of the criticism directed at 
Bruckner’s forms has been caused by such super- 
ficial resemblances on paper. No less a person 
than Tovey was guilty of this mistake, which 
can be refuted by detailed analysis. 

The various existing versions of Bruckner’s 
symphonies have created much controversy. 
Somewhat overawed by the brilliant intellectual 
circles of the Vienna in which he found him- 
self, humble and even obsequious as he often was, 
he was sometimes persuaded to permit altera- 
tions of the works, to make them ‘go down’. 
Those who persuaded him were ardent Wagner- 
ites, who insisted on setting him up as the 
official Wagnerian symphonist, in opposition to 
Brahms. In doing this they showed a lack of 
understanding that makes their alterations to 
the music from the beginning suspect. 

Bruckner was by nature unable to argue, much 
less to put his foot down, but he nevertheless 
carefully preserved his original scores, as he 
said, ‘ for fifty years’ time’. Ever since these have 
been published by the Bruckner Society there 
have been loud and long exchanges of opinion. 
But there can be no doubt that Bruckner’s per- 
sonality emerges far more clearly from the 
originals, in which he seems at the opposite pole 
from his idol Wagner. 

In the case of the Seventh Symphony (1881- 
83) which will be broadcast next week, the ques- 
tion of which version should be used js less 
important than with some of the other works. 
The two scores of No. 7 differ only in minor 
details, and the main structure was never altered. 
In the “ revised’ version there are, however, many 
extra changes of tempo indicated; these, espe- 
cially in the first movement, quite destroy the 
coherence of the form if they are observed. 

The Seventh is perhaps the most well known 
of all Bruckner’s works, and jts chief glory is 
its magnificent Adagio, whose profoundly mov- 
ing and perfectly poised coda was inspired by the 
death of Wagner. For all Bruckner’s admiration 
of that master, there is nothing of Wagner’s 
spirit in this music; often one notices small 
habits of phrase obviously picked up from that 
source. But where Wagner’s mind was turbulent 
and sensual, Bruckner’s is calm and deeply re- 
flective, not without sensuous awareness (for 
much of his music would be hard to surpass 
in its sheer richness and beauty of sound), but 
concerned with expressing what he firmly 
believed to be fixed truths, 
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an attractive new shade 
of blue, in boxes includ- 
ing matching envelopes 
. price 5/6. 
FROM ALL REALLY 
GOOD STATIONERS 


MITRE CLUB 


THE STATIONERY THAT 


Available in veka and Wlaksd writing 


Cali 


Here’s the gift of the season—Mitre Club—the new 
kind of notepaper that does make writing easier! Every- 
one will be delighted with Mitre Club, with its specially- 
processed satin-smooth surface that suits every kind of 
pen. Choose Mitre Club Cabinets in the gay new Christ- 
mas wrapping—for a gift that you know will please! 


For Delicious Cooking 


Easier Living 
Greater Comfort 
and Smaller Bills! 


What a world of difference a Triplex 
Cooker will make to YOUR life! 
Delicious cooking plus masses of piping 
hot water, at any time, night or day. 
Much less work and dirt. More leisure 
for you. Amazingly low fuel bills. More 
money to spend as you like. And fora 
little extra, your Triplex Cooker, fiited 
with large boiler, will give you 


BACKGROUND HEATING (one or two 
radiators), as well! Why not learn 


more about the Triplex, TO-DAY? 


TRIPLEX The Safest 
CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 


The Triplex is not only a wonderfully — 
efficient and economical Continuous 
Burning Fire. Because of its specially 
designed Fire Safety Cover, to prevent fuel 
spitting or falling out at night, it is also 
the safest you can buy. And the price 
has recently been reduced to only £4! 
The Triplex is also available as a Boiler Type, 
fo give background heating, if desired. | 
Write for details to: 


Dept. L.4, TRIPLEX FOUNDRY LTD., GREAT BRIDGE, 


>. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 


two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


FLY DIRECT TO 


AALBORG & GOTHENBURG 
by AE Aa GEE scheduled service | 


TWICE WEEKLY 


Direct to Industrial Centres of Jutland and Sweden 
For details, apply to your local Travel Agency or to 


EAG LE Feeliidesstieat Hea London. W.1 


Tel.: 


& appointments on time—a wise and happy 
Es motorist. The model ‘H’ is a compact 
See charging unit, suitable for A.C. mains 
Z z 200-250 volts, to charge 2/6/12 volt 
GRO. 6411 (10 lines) 3828 batteries at 24 amps. 
PRICE £52 1726 


HAPPY MOTORISTS 
The 


REPRESENTATIVE 


whose appoint- 
ments are vital 


Mr. Jones is an efficiency expert. To him, 
time is essential. A flat battery means a 
late start 7a late start a missed appointment. 
: But Mr. Jones is not an efficiency expert 
for nothing! To hima Davenset Model ‘H‘ 
home charger is the peak of efficiency— 
which is why he bought one. Now every 
day, rain, hail or snow, he arrives for his 


COMBINED 


Pat. No. 680493 


% 12 hours’ heat for 3d. 
% 3 days’ continuous burning. 


* Odourless and safe. — 
* 40" high, 36" wide, 73" deep. 


OUR SPECIALITY 
Every space heater is specifically designed to 
give the widest possible distribution of heat. 


+ DUAL-PURPOSE HOT WATER] 
TOWEL RAIL AND HEATERE 


For the NURSERY, BATHROOM or BED- 
ROOM. Warms the room and airs the clothes. 


% Morris Blue Flame paraffin burner. 


Our experience as portable Space Heating 


Please write for name of nearest stockist to: 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. (DEPT. L) 


Head Office: Morris House, 74, York Road, Battersea, London, S.W.11 
Telephone: BATtersea 3312/3 


YOUR SAFEGUARD 
MODEL ‘H’ 

specialists for over 21 years, 

BATTERY CHARGER 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LTD. 
Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 
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- HAT the good cook needs is a certain 

./&/ number of simple, first-class tools. The 

~ first essential in a kitchen is a perfectly 

steady, firm, working surface—for myself, I 

prefer a table in the centre of the room, because 

I cannot bear working with my nose. about 

twelve inches from a wall. But whatever its 

position, it must be large enough to work on 

comfortably, it must be level, and it must not 
wobble. 

Next come cooking pans, both for the top of 
the stove and the oven. The ones to be used 
on top of the stove must be of the very best 
quality, heavy and level, made to last literally 
a lifetime, and to improve with use. Baking tins 
and casseroles for the oven need not be so 
sturdy, and are correspondingly cheaper. But if 

-you must economise on the top-of-the-stove 
pans, let it be on quantity, not quality. As a 
minimum, I would vote for two good-sized 
saucepans, a milk saucepan, a double boiler, and 
a really thick, heavy frying pan. 

I think you need more than one chopping 
board. I like to keep one for onions, one for 
other vegetables, one for meat, and one for more 
fragile things, such as nuts. They must be solid, 
about an inch thick, made without a join. They 
must also be large enough to let you cut and 
chop vigorously without scattering everything off 
the board, but not so large that you cannot get 
them, into the sink to wash them. The point of 
having several boards is, first, that you can chop, 
slice, peel, and core on a good, firm surface and, 
secondly, they provide you with several movable, 
self-contained units where you can leave your 
prepared ingredients until you are ready to cook 
them. P : : 

With the chopping boards go knives. I suggest 
buying both boards and knives at a butchers’ 
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outfitters, where you get the ‘real thing’ at a 
moderate price: you will find them near any 
wholesale meat market. Your butcher will pro- 
bably sharpen your knives for you periodically, 
and it is most important that they should be 
sharp and in perfect condition. And I might 
add here a strong, two-edged potato peeler. I 
am convinced that really good knives and boards 
are more use to the cook than all the cutting, 
grating, and chopping gadgets ever invented. 
Two pairs of sharp scissors, one large, one small, 
complete the cutting outfit. 

Another trusted ally of mine is a stone pestle 
and mortar, which can be bought for about 
17s. 6d. at a good kitchen outfitters—or you 
can often pick them up second-hand for a few 
pence. With this you- can pound meat, fish, or 
chicken to a paste; you can reduce nuts to 
powder; soften hard butter, break up lumpy 
sugar or salt; get all the flavour out €£ herbs. 
Try making parsley sauce with the chopped 
parsley pounded almost to a liquid in the mortar 
and you will find it .colours and flavours the 
sauce deliciously. The pestle and mortar does 
all these things in a remarkably short time and 
with a minimum of' waste and trouble in wash- 
ing up. I scarcely ever use a mincer, but I have 
a vegetable grinder which-does all my sieving 
and mincing. 

Then—sink bowls: two or three bowls besides 
the one you use for washing up are an invest- 
ment for washing vegetables and salads. If you 
can reach for a second bowl to wash the lettuce 
while the first is still full of spinach, you will 
feel as if you had a kitchen maid. With the 
bowls go brushes, several little brushes of vary- 
ing stiffness for scrubbing vegetables, cleaning 


celery, and so on. You need several fairly large . 


mixing bowls—large enough to mix pastry and 


bee Tools oe the Kitchen 


cakes freely so that you can take in plenty of 
air as you do it. You want a pastry board, or 
some alternative—some people find the marble 
slab from an old washstand ideal—and, of 
course, a rolling pin, preferably a long one. I 
.also.like my pastry cutting wheel, which cost only 
44d., and makes a serrated edge. I could not 
possibly do without a palette knife, which has a 
flexible blade with a hundred uses, from lifting 
omelettes to scraping mixing bowls. 

It is useful to have good supplies of grease- 
proof paper on hand, and a small roll of butter- 
muslin for tying up herbs, covering food, strain- 
ing milk for cheese, and so on. 

— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


CHARLES COLLINGWOOD (page 1027): on the 
staff of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
ROBERT GUILLAIN (page 1029): on the staff of 
Le Monde; has recently returned from the 

Far East 

J. P. Forp (page 1030): vice-chairman of the 
Institute of Export and managing director of 
firms concerned with the export of oil engines 
and other equipment 

RICHARD PARES (page 1037): Professor of 
History, University of Edinburgh; author of 
King George III and the Politicians, A West- 
India Fortune, etc. 

FRANCIS WATSON, 0.B.E. (page 1039): Director 
of the Visual Arts Department, British 
Council, 1947-49; author of Art Lies Bleed- 
ing, etc. 

Puitie Carr (page 1050): formerly dramatic 
critic of The Daily News and The Manchester 
Guardian and director of the Kingsway, Court, 
and Royalty Theatres 


Crossword No. 1,233. 


Split Turns. 


By Wray 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post. on Thursday, December 24 


The clues all lead to words of six letters. Each word 
is to be divided into two groups of three letters 
each and the three letters of each group are then 


to be entered in their appropriate triangle (re- 
arranging where necessary) to form a three-lettered 
word reading clockwise. One letter is to be entered 
to each side of a triangle and is ‘ mirrored’ by the 
same letter on the other side of the line dividing 
adjoining triangle. The numbering of clues indi- 
cates the triangle involved. 


CLUES 


1-3. A Tibetan cereal food. 
2-23. Grandpapa kept a watch at one end, 

25-4. ~A tail-less fish with an internal injury de- 
monstrates righteousness underlying the 
law. 

5-9. Metallic result of a confused fight. 

6-10. An ancient Greek loses his head and be- 
comes involved. with a wild horse. 

7-11. Katl. : 
8-33. A bee busy round a broken jar is a fitting 
subject for millet. 

12-24. Dressed or harnessed. 

18-13. ‘Can burst joy’s grape against his —— 
fine’ (Keats). 

14-31. Itches for morality. 

30-15. An allergic disease. 

16-21. To be met in to be met in, Isn’t it sicken- 


ing 
28-17. This is a Turkish Governor’s province, 
19-31. Eyes—right. 
20-22. Is it possible that Spenserian N.C.O.s used 
this as a word of command? 


- 


27-26. Kind of demigod attendant on Hindu 
mammon. A shaky business. 

Alter a letter in a straw hat and manipulate 
it to make it sacred. 

32-22. Takes some licking, on a hot day. 

35-34. Accidental injury? No, quite the reverse. 

36-25. Bird suitable as emblem for a cloth maker, 


29-33. 


Solution of No. 1,231 
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Study at Home PLAY WRITING Hundreds of TV Plays are needed annually 


by the B.B.C. The London School of Journalism announces a special 


fora DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prosperts 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 

You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby. raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
trom C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES5 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
EE 


correspondence Course for writers of 


experience who wish to enter 


this highly specialised field. The Course is written by Mr. George F. 


Kerr of the B.B.C. radio-drama departme 


nt and the coaching of students 


will be personally undertaken by him. LSJ students will thus have the 


advantages of personal criticism from 
the studios. 


one who actually works inside 


Once again: The LSJ—leads the way. The London School of 
Journalism was founded under the aegis of the great leaders of the 


Press and over a period of a third of a 
personal coaching by correspondence 
from all parts of the world. Whereve 


century has raised the level of 
to a height that draws praise 
r you live you can study with 


the LSJ and if you are attracted.to writing—Stories, Articles, Poetry, 
Radio scripts—write now to the School for advice. Full particulars 


are in the latest edition of “Writing 
issued by the LSJ 


for the Press,” the free book 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are-LSJ students all over the world’’ 


Tuition By Pen | 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE — 
; % 

COLLEGE 4 


U.C.C., founded 1887, which is an — 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly — 
qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Professional 
Preliminary, Local Goyernment, Civil 
Service. Moderate fees; instalments. — 


PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, — 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. — 


THE MOST 
JOYOUS HOBBY 


by 
Percy V. Bradshaw 
Principal of The 
Press Art School. 
Author of ‘Art of 
the Illustrator”, 
“Artin Advertising’’, 

elec. 


T 
I want to talk quictly and sincerely to those 
who are finding that T.V., the Radio, the 
Cinema, étc., all entertaining in their way, 
do NOT give quite the return in self-improve- 
ment and joy that a Hobby should. 


To them I suggest sketching ... with pencil, 
pen, or brush, There is no Hobby like it. You 
may say drawing is a gift and few people have 
it. I would reply that it can be taught, and ina 
way that is asheer.joy from the day you begin. 
No Artist who ever lived became successful 
without training and practice, 


You will start on simple outlines from 
Nature. and progress to subjects calling for 
more skill. Soon you will be doing happy little 
studies of things about the house, your pets, 
Ma in her new hat, sketches of the country- 

_ side, the seaside. And as you grow more pro- 
ficient, life and your leisure will seem so much 


more worth while. 

Many of the most notable Artists of our 
time learnt just this way. What is most -im- 
portant, your individual tastes and talents are 
encouraged. JI have pupils who exhibit in the 
Royal Academy;.on the other hand, some of 
the leading strip-cartoonists in the Press are 
old pupils of mine. Over 4,000 sketches by 
pupils have appeared in **Punch"’ alone. 


SEND FOR MY FREE 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


It describes Postal courses of every kind. 
for beginners and for advanced students who 
want to produce the art which sells. The pros- 
pectus is almost a drawing lesson itself. Write 
for it today. 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.60), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


Seueten ng 
to stand on 


Many men like a really thick sock that 
will fill up a heavy shoe and_ prevent 


its weight dragging on the instep. We 
frequently hear complaints that such a 
sock is difficult to obtain. Two Steeples 
Fernia ‘H’ Quality Sock is made for the 
man who wants exceptional warmth and 
foot comfort. Made in a raage ef very 
attractive ingrain shades. From all good 
hosiers. 


Two Steeples 


FERNIAH QUALITY-SOCKS 


Ad TWO STEEPRLES. LIM UTED, 
WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


But... please don’t forget 


the others! 


There are nearly 5,000 children 

in our family who also hope 

their wishes will come true 
Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS? 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S | 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 


Thank you Sarita Claus! 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, ‘CIVIL SERVICE [i 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, an 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina> — 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until _ Successful: 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; ~ 

payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request,. mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1)s 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE § 
ST ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 


Try Esperanto 


the simple. international 
language which is growing 
in popularity every day. 
Esperanto is extremely easy 
to learn—it has only a few 
simple grammatical rules 
with no irregularities. It 
provides easy contact with 
people of other lands and 
thus paves the way to inter- 
national friendship. 


A complete correspondence ‘course, 

including text book, dictionary. and 

correction of exercises, costs only 10s, 
Send stamp for full-particulars. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC., 
Dept. L.33¢g, 
140, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


in a Foreign Language 
with 

MARLBOROUGH’S 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 
a wide range of subjects together 


with the ENGLISH PHONETIC © 


PRONUNCIATION 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 


Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


Is your wireless set 


WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 


help t 


he Lifeboat Service to main- 


tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


An Irish 
Coxswain 


Treasurer: 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 


Secretary: 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


YyiCA 


OF INTEREST 
TO YOU! 


Whether you have a daughter living 
away from home, in need of a com- 
fortable, reasonable place to live... 
ot whether you have at heart the 
welfare of thousands of young women 
students and workers, in equal need 
~.. your help is urgently required: 
to enable us to build more Y.W.C.A, 
Hostels. 


= 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION NOW TO: 


Hon. Treasurer (LJ, 
National Offices, 
Bedford House, 
108, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 


HARRY 


ISAACS 


~ ONE OF 

THE MANY 
_ GREAT 

PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Prosed yn England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35. Marylebone Be Steet 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to ithe Ediltor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, Leomdon, W.1, 


December 17, 1953 


